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Proverbs xxx. 8, 9. 
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GIVE ME NEITHER POVERTY NOR RICHES ; FEED ME WITH 
FOOD CONVENIENT FOR ME: LEST I BE FULL AND DENY 
THEE, AND SAY, WHO IS THE LORD? OR LEST I BE POOR, 
AND STEAL, AND TAKE THE NAME OF MY GOD IN VAIN." 

MIDDLE CLASS, where none are over poor, 
none over rich, has been praised by writers 
on political philosophy from the days of Aristotle, 
as the very making and salvation of States ; since by goods 
and possessions and political influence being more evenly 
distributed among a very large number ot such citizens, the 
spirit of envy cannot ferment sufficiently among the poorest 
to give them any chance of successfully rising up and over- 
turning the State ; while among the great and rich, any one 
man who might wish to overturn the commonwealth and 
constitute himself autocrat, would be more likely to be 
kept in check by the sturdy independent spirit of such a 
brotherhood of the middle class enjoying and valuing their 
equal political rights. 

B 



2 . A MIDDLE CLASS. 

Contentment, the very foe of revolutions, will in such a 
commonwealth be most widely diffused. 

We in iEngland are a good example of the stability which 
the existence of such a middle class affords to the insti- 
tutions of a State. If you ask me to define where the 
great middle class in this country begins and where it 
ends, I confess I cannot. I should be inclined to place 
its lower limit with the honest artisan, who, through sobriety 
and thrift, has saved out of his wages, and through the 
instrumentality of a building society made his own the 
cottage he dwells in ; while at the upper limit one seems 
obliged to place the younger scions of the families of 
noblemen, who in one of the learned professions, or, now- 
a-days, even in a merchant's office, have learnt and labour 
truly to get their own living. Yet the artisan, though 
belonging, through his little property, to the middle class, 
has strong bonds of union with the lower; while the 
nobleman's son who has entered the merchant's trade or 
the learned professions, the stronghold of the middle class, 
has, through his birth, a natural affinity with the aristocracy. 
Here a strong, large, wide, middle class is held to be the 
salvation of the body politic. 

II. But the wise man asserts that this is precisely the 
class he wishes to be in, with a view to the cultivation of 
his personal religion, and the growth of his individual 
moral nature. 

What advantages, then, does the middle rank afford for 
good living? 

Is it a fact, first of all, that it affords any ? 

Now, who were the founders under God of our religion ? 
Let us say Peter and John and Paul. Peter and John 
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were fishermen : true, but master fishermen, for they had 
boats and nets, and so far were men of some little capital, 
not living quite fi-om hand to mouth ; moreover, they had 
"hired servants** under them^ and thus in my judgment 
belonged most distinctly to the lower middle class. Paul, 
on the other hand, belonged to the higher middle class ; 
he was a citizen of Rome (a good deal more than is 
implied in our idea of " a forty' shillings freeholder ") ; he 
was an educated man, well taught at Tarsus in secular 
learning, and in religious instruction at the feet of Gamaliel. 
Luke, too, the physician, was a professional man. Now 
take out the labours and the writings of Peter and John 
and Paul and Luke from what we call Christianity; in 
other words, take out the upper and lower middle-class 
element, and what have you left? 

I assert, then, that historically, the middle class has been 
from the beginning found very favourable to the growth 
of our religion. Let us try now and see why. 

If a man is born into a wealthy and luxurious family, 
he will naturally take the tone of that family. Outside 
culture, perhaps, may be his, but the chances are he im- 
bibes wrong principles as to the object of our Hfe. He 
probably, fi*om what he sees around him, conceives that 
pleasure, or at least self-pleasing, is the key-note of life : 
all around him is ordered with, or at least not without, this 
idea ; and very often in the house arrangements, in the 
treatment of servants, in the behaviour of tenants and 
dependents, the idea is fostered in his mind that he 
himself is some great one, and accordingly he has a 
tendency to treat himself as such ; and this finds its 
practical- outcome in his setting before himself pleasure. 
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ease, comfort, luxury, self-seeking, perhaps, ambition — at 
any rate self-pleasing in some shape or other— as the main 
thing in life. 

If a man, on the other hand, be born among the very 
poor, his conception of life is a state in which there is a 
struggle to live ; where to get food and the first necessaries 
of life is the principal, almost the only thing; for "there 
is little to earn and many to keep." Hence, to keep the 
wolf from the door is the great problem, in comparison 
with which all else sink into insignificance. Culture, the 
study of science, a love of art, literature, even rudimentary 
education, come not native, but as strangers needing 
introduction to a mind so surrounded : and hence there 
is riot so much a narrowness of mind, as a frost sealing 
up the faculties and forbidding them to expand — 

"Chill penury repress'd their noble rage 
And froze the genial current of the soul." 

But it is well if thoughts of a deeper dye do not find 
a home in a heart so surrounded from infancy; the in- 
equalities, the injustices of life come up before it — envy 
at those who are better off, the glance of un*belief towards 
the Father of all who tolerates this — these are some of 
the things which tend to make the very poor man take 
the name of his God in vain, to make him wish to curse 
God and die. 

But he to whom God has in mercy given neither poverty 
nor riches, is brought up usually with different surroundings. 
His father, perhaps, was a tradesman, or a professional man 
with no large income, lawyer, clergyman, or doctor. He 
saw him day by day attending regularly and punctually 
to his work, yet not so oppressed by it- as never to have 
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occasional leisure for self-cultivation, and a well-earned 
holiday; and neither with the rich was he tempted to 
look upon self-pleasing as the great end of life, nor yet 
with the very poor to look upon life without hope, as a 
thing to be lived and done with. Duty, probably, would 
be the idea which such surroundings would write in his 
young heart as the key-note of life ; regular routine, 
constant day by day work ; yet work and duty tempered 
with something of refinement and of culture ; work to be 
done, yet not so exhausting a work as to dry up all the 
faculties and all thoughts of anything beyond. 

And when such a child sets out for himself in life, he 
would know that his fortune was not made for him, that he 
had his own way to make ; yet he would have many helps 
— a good education, for example. No men know better 
than the professional classes the benefit of a good educa- 
tion ; they are usually men of slender capital, and the 
mind well trained, well stored, is ail their fortune. Thus, 
then, self-help will be his motto ; yet this self-help will 
be backed by the careful previous and continued assistance 
of loving parents and friends. 

He can advance by no sudden leaps ; he has no money 
to buy success, or powerful friends to advance him ; he 
must plod on with work, hard, diligent work; yet not with 
that carking care, that care for the very bread that is to 
be eaten every day, \vhich harasses the poor. 

III. Yet see here one grand factor in the training of 
that man's soul — routine work. The man of genius, the 
poet, the man of leisure, the well-bred lounger about town, 
the large landowner, the man who (as the phrase is) is 
bom with a silver spoon in his mouth, will laugh at the 
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bare idea of routine work in the office, the study, or the 
shop, being a training to anyone. Yet if the pruning of 
one's desires and fancies, and bringing one's self under 
rule, without allowing waywardness and self-pleasing to 
have the upper hand, be a part of all true training, I 
think we find it here. The man in business, or in a 
profession, cannot say when he gets up, *'My day is my 
own ; this slight indisposition, this rainy morning, shall 
keep me by my fireside, poring over an amusing book ; 
I have nothing to do." On the contrary, he has to con- 
quer self so far as not to allow any slight cause to keep 
him away from duty. And what is his duty ? Every now 
and then, it may be, there is some little novelty in it ; 
but generally it is of an even character, not absolutely 
engrossing, and what has to be -done, because it is part 
of our calling in life, not from anything peculiarly inte- 
resting or entertaining which attaches to it. The routine 
of the trade, or the profession, breaks me in to try and 
do my duty in that state of life to which it has pleased 
God to call me, and because it has pleased God to call 
me to it. 

(ii.) Then this same thing helps a man to be punctual; 
helps him to map out his day) and live an orderly life. 
How much depends on method in living, if we are to 
please God, no one can say! Want of method makes 
a man slip his morning prayers, through late or irregular 
rising. Want of method makes a man drink at odd hours, 
instead of waiting till the proper meal time, and then, 
after grace, eating his meal with thankfulness of heart. 
Want of method makes a man put off doing up his 
accounts till Sunday morning, instead of coming to church. 
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Indeed, much of our indifference to religion arises from 
want of method. I do not mean to say that the middle 
class man is more religious than his neighbours ; but I 
do say that, having to live to some extent by routine, 
having to map out his day, and abide by such arrangement, 
he has thus afforded him a very decided opportunity for 
fixing that that half hour, say before breakfast, shall be 
assigned daily to prayer and to God ; and such routine does 
suggest, and does assist him to form and to keep regular 
habits in religion, no less than in business. 

(iii.) In this rank, moreover, while there is no lack of bread, 
at the same time, the income is not such as to lead men to 
extravagance. Each pound that is laid out has to be con- 
sidered, in order that the house accounts, the school bill for 
the children, the life assurance premium, the annual holiday 
expenses, may be duly met : and where thought as to the 
best means of laying out the hardly earned income has to 
go to each single payment, the chances are such payments 
are wisely made. Perhaps such a family has lived for two 
or three generations in the same style of expenditure : there 
has been no hasting to grow rich ; but a sort of even stability 
has characterized its affairs for years. Extravagance, vanity, 
eccentricity in expenditure, are rarely met with here ; the 
tone of mind which accompanies such style of living is 
sober, well-balanced, and thoughtful. 

It was fashionable to satirize the lower class during the 
years of mineral and mercantile plenty, now over, for 
their extravagance in eating and drinking during that era. 
I am not quite sure whether the classes above them do 
not deserve some reproof for a similar loss of balance at 
that time, though shown in a different way. Are the 
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middle class free from the charge of reckless speculation, 
not only in companies little removed from the category 
of bubble companies'; but of extending their legitimate 
business, perhaps in collieries or the like, in their haste to 
be rich, beyond what prudence and sober consideration 
would have shown to be justifiable ? An unusual spirit of 
covetousness seems to have invaded many at that time. 
This, however, was abnormal ; and perhaps we are paying, 
and paying bitterly, for it to-day. 

(iv.) There is, however, another point to which I wish 
to draw your attention, as favourable to morality and 
religion, in this middle rank of life ; I mean the restrain- 
ing force of public opinion. The poor, through their very 
numbers, and the insignificance individually of their social 
position, to some extent escape notice ; the wealthy and 
noble to some extent beard public opinion ; but the 
middle class, surrounded by many equals, feel the full 
force, for good or for ill, of the opinion of society about 
them. I would not for one moment attach too much 
importance to the value of this. A clergyman too often 
finds himself constrained to take a stricter view of moral 
duty than those around him take, to make him over-value 
public opinion. Still, in a rough way, the opinion of society, 
though not nicely discriminating, is for the most part on 
the right side as far as it goes : and this opinion tells very 
favourably in assisting men to keep to the right course ; 
in making them live, if not better, at least not worse 
than their neighbours ; it does not bow obsequiously to 
their faults and frailties, or stretch a point in the case of 
members of its own order, to make black look a little 
whiter. Many a man has been kept in hours of weakness 
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from falling into sin by the influence which his own class 
have had upon him ; and we ought to thank God that 
suck force of public opinion is so often exercised for good. 

IV. How does the Church of Christ act upon this 
middle class ? The Church is a leveller, yet it levels up 
rather than down ; its tendency is to raise those who are 
down to a higher level, and thus produce an equality ; 
rather than to throw others down to a lower level. 

(i.) The Church in this country has these many years 
been engaged in the work of National Education; and 
the direct result of this has been to cast no one down 
from his previous place, yet certainly to raise up to a higher 
place, the millions of this people ; to reduce the distance 
between the higher and the lower, not by dragging the 
higher down, but by educating and lifting up the lower. 

(ii.) Then again, the direct effect of religion upon the 
soul is to lift up the moral character of a man ; to make 
him steadier, more diligent, more attentive : and not only 
this, but to make him pray, and so get more concentrated 
in mind ; to make him read and understand his Bible, 
and so grow more intelligent : and thus religion itself, 
while not directly aiming perhaps at the intellectual 
improvement of a man, does raise him intellectually, no 
less than morally, socially, and spiritually. 

(iii.) In the early Church, they had all things common. 
It is not so now in form : but where the Spirit of Christ 
is really influencing a man of wealth, it is astonishing of 
how much of his wealth he will divest himself for the good 
of his fellow-men. Under Christ's teaching, the immense 
difference between mine and thine disappears ; he acknow- 
ledges that all is God's, and he is willing to live a steward 
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for God, of the things which the world tells him are his. 
Should this Spirit of Christ's spread, we shall begin almost 
to realize the state of Israel in the wilderness, wher^ he 
that had gathered much, had nothing over, and he that 
had gathered little had no lack. 

(iv.) I need not remind this congregation of the Church's 
action in recent years (since followed to some extent by 
the Nonconformists) in making all seats in Church free 
to all alike ; and so breaking down the middle wall of 
partition between the poorer and the richer brethren, 
and placing all in Christ as equal members of His 
body before the throne of grace. Educationally, therefore, 
spiritually, in almsgiving, in worship, the Church of Christ 
has tended to fuse rich and poor more together, and 
to weld all into one great middle class. 

V. Yet this same even tenour of living, not much 
elevated, if not much depressed from its ordinary level, 
has its temptations. Perhaps it has no deep sympathy 
with the poor, from not having tasted poverty ; perhaps 
it does not recognize that same dependence upon God 
for daily bread which those do for whom nothing at 
all is laid up. Yet being fed' with food convenient 
for me, ought I not to praise God for it ; and to live 
a thankful life? 

If, then, political philosophers would widen out the 
Middle Class as much as possible, so as to increase the 
stability of the state; if the Church would level up the 
poor and outcast, and teach humility and charity to the 
rich ; surely it should be the part of each one, not to 
look with jealousy upon the poorer brother, but lend 
a helping hand to lift him up ; surely it should be our 
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part to look not only upon our own things, but on the 
things of others also, and to try and take as wide a 
view, and feel as deep a sympathy as possible, both 
with high and low, with rich and poor, for God is the 
Maker, Christ is the Redeemer, of all. 

Were riches to increase, I might set my heart upon 
them, and thus deny God, and say. Who is the Lord ? 
Were penury my lot, I might be led to steal ; and 
repining my lot, . to curse and take the name of God 
in vain ; but if God have assigned me neither poverty 
nor riches, but placed me high up, or low down, it 
may be, still in the great middle class, let me give Him 
the glory, not only with my lips, but in my life, by 
striving heart and soul to do my duty by Him, by my 
neighbours, by myself, in that state of life to which it 
has pleased Him to call me. 
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SERMON II. 



C^ie Carpentier, 




St. Mark vi. 3. 
" is not this the carpenter ? " 

jOMETIMES you will hear people, ** unlearned and 
unstable," wresting St. Paul's words, " Not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble," and trying to set up a class gospel, little less 
odious than the exceeding exclusiveness of the Jews in our 
Lord's day. The Jews would have it that only Abraham's 
blood could possibly be cared for by God : these will have 
it that because the poor have the Gospel preached to them, 
it is only they who have place in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
In a large town-congregation like this, with men of all 
ranks and all degrees of culture and education, gathered, 
as children, round the knees of our Father which is in 
Heaven, there is little need to combat so untrue an 
assumption — an assumption which cuts at the root of 
Christ's great intention in coming into the world — that all men 
may become one in Him. But if you will look at Christ's 
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especial followers, you will see that all sorts and conditions 
of men have place in His immediate band of attendants — 
John Baptist, a priest ; Joseph, a carpenter, yet with royal 
blood in his veins; Peter, a fisherman ; Matthew, a tax- 
gatherer ; Barnabas, a land-owner and Levite ; Paul, a 
scholar and a gentleman. Here is consecrated to the 
service of God in His Church, the handicraftsman, the 
professional man, the man of means, the man of culture, 
the clergyman. 

Yet, having indicated to all men (for Christ is the Head, 
not of a class, but of all) the right to be His devoted, 
followers, in office or out of office, in His Church, we 
are bound, from the text — uttered, it is true, by his 
calumniators, yet, probably, a true word spoken with a 
hostile intent, Is not this the carpenter? — to admit that 
Christ chose to dignify one class more than others by 
casting in his lot specially with it. What woman does 
not feel that her sex has been glorified by the Son of 
God taking to Him human nature from the womb of 
her sister, the Blessed Virgin Mary ! What king does 
not feel ennobled by the Son of God being born of 
King David's blood ! What wedding couple does not 
feel that grace and beauty and consecration is cast around 
their union, in that Christ showed His Divine glory 
first at the ^ marriage feast in Cana of Galilee ! and 
what handicraftsman, what carpenter does not feel that 
work has now become Divine, for Jesus worked at the 
bench, Jesus handled the saw and chisel ! " Is not this 
the carpenter?" 

I. — But we must notice what particular trade it was 
that Jesus cho§e to work at. 
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He might have been a shepherd, like Moses or David; 
He might have been a gatherer of sycamore fruit, like 
the prophet Amos. But th^se He did not choose. 
These are pastoral, agricultural pursuits ^always a great 
industry, then almost the only great industry. Was it 
that He cast His glance down the vista of the ages, 
and saw how, in this nineteenth century, the shepherd 
would be pushed out of his place in these teeming 
centres of population of ours ; and the mechanic, the 
artificer, the handicraftsman, the manufacturer, would 
become so prominent a person in the world? Did He 
consider that He would be the Good Shepherd in parable, 
that He might win, by that poetic similitude, a pastoral 
people; He would be a carpenter in reality, that He 
might create a bond of sympathy for the hard-headed, 
matter-of-fact people of to-day ? 

(L) But what is a carpenter? Probably I am right 
in saying his is the craft which stands at the head of 
the building trades. During these last bitter weeks of 
frost,* which have almost closed the builder's yard, it 
has been my lot to see something of the distress among 
those engaged in that occupation. Though men in other 
branches of the building trade have sought relief, scarcely 
one carpenter has asked it from us. On the whole, they 
are a careful and a well to-do class of operatives. 

But it is a thoughtful craft to pursue. At Nazareth 
there would not be many carpenters : and the one or 
two who were there would be called upon to do all 
that the vDlage needed doing. Houses and sheds to 
be built or repaired ; furniture, such as tables and seats, 

* January, 1879. 
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to be made or mended ; ploughs, hoes, and mattocks 
to be fitted ; chests and boxes to be framed and made 
strong — those and such like village tasks would constantly 
fall to his lot. Though each matter be a simple one, 
yet there is considerable variety in the work — no one 
thing, perhaps, is exactly like another ; and this gives 
play to thought, and demands calculation, forecast, and 
contrivance. A carpenter's trade, and that of the village 
smith, seem to me to tax a man's ingenuity as much 
as any calling in life. And if so, surely such a craft 
is an education to the mind ; it draws it out to its 
best capabilities, and makes demands upon all its powers. 
Whereas, if the matter be of any magnitude, and at all 
complicated, the calculations required are not unworthy 
to rank with the problems of geometry ; and imply 
something of the culture of the mathematician. 

(ii.) Again, the carpenter's is a trade which requires 
skill. To carry bricks for the bricklayer may not need 
very skilful manipulation ; but to fit and mortice one 
piece of wood into another, so that it shall last and 
remain fixed and immovable for a hundred years, needs 
a cunning hand, and an accurate eye; it demands 
practice and steadiness of execution — the deftly moving 
finger, and the subtile wrist. Hence the carpenter's craft 
is a training to the body no less than it is to the 
mind. No clumsy, loutish countryman can hope to 
succeed at it. 

(iii.) More than once I have gazed for some minutes 
upon Holman Hunt's picture of the ** Shadow of the 
Cross." ' The principal figure, as you may recollect, is 
our Lord represented as a carpenter, who has just 
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finished work, and who looks tired, and is just stretching 
Himself, with His arms lifted up on either side of His 
head. As might be expected, from the painter's reputation; 
the carpenter is wonderfully delineated in form and flesh. 
But it is open to enquire whether our Lord is not 
depicted as rather too much of a carpenter ; or rather 
as a carpenter 'and nothing more. Surely it could never 
have escaped His recollection in the hardest day's toil, 
when His brow was most wet with sweat — the curse of 
man's > fall — that He was also the Son of David — a 
carpenter, yet a King ! To us the idea may seem a 
little incongruous. But we know that the Jews, like 
the monks in the middle ages, mingled work largely 
with study and devotion, and considered their Rabbis 
all the better teachers if they worked at some handicraft 
so many hours of the day. Hence there would be 
nothing incongruous in a teacher come from God, who 
yet worked at the bench. Still, in our conception, we 
must not allow the handicraftsman to dwarf the King, 
nor to extinguish the Divine light that must not obscurely 
have illuminated those features of the Son of Man. 

II. — Our Saviour, then, when He came into this world, 
chose to place Himself among the artisan class, selecting 
one of the most skilled trades, where thought and the 
cunning hand come most into play. This surely suggests 
two thoughts to us. 

(i.) The dignity of labour. God set His first stamp 
upon labour when He put Adam fresh from His creating 
hand, as yet unfallen, into the garden of Eden, to dress 
it, and to keep it— exercise here, and thought, as all 
gardeners know. He set His second stamp upon it when. 
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coming down from Heaven Himself, He chose to become 
a carpenter. Agriculture and manufacture, sometimes 
conceiving themselves opposed, are here, at least, shown 
to be one*— created, dignified by God. Yes, there is a 
dignity about labour. If not too laborious, it improves 
the human frame, and promotes health; it improves the 
human mind, taking away its vapouring and hypochondria, 
and making it practical withal, and healthy. And, from 
the point of view of society, to learn and labour truly 
to get mine own living is dignified, as it gives a man 
self-respect and independence, which are real ingredients 
in a Christian's character. 

One of the sad things about the relief of distress is 
that, after the bitter weather is passed, and with it the 
necessity for so much eleemosynary relief, the tamer spirits 
amongst us will not recover their self-respect and self- 
reliance so soon as one could wish. The populace at 
Rome, before her final downfall, thought of nothing, 
says Juvenal, but "bread and the circus games." May 
God avert the day when doles and sport shall become 
the sole thought of Englishmen ! When you have toiled 
for your wages and your daily bread, you feel that 
you have done your duty in that state of life to which 
God has called you; and that, though bread is the 
gift of God, it is not the gift of any one else, for you 
have earned it with your own muscles and sinews — 
themselves the gift of God. To God, therefore, you 
can thankfully and humbly go down upon your knees, 
and own your dependence upon Him. But you owe 
no dependence further upon man. 

But when you have to beg alms at the hands of 
c 
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Others, a suspicion must cross your mind whether you 
have really done your duty in that state of life to 
which God has called you. The Post Office Savings 
Bank, the Penny Bank, the Clothing Club, have been 
close to you for many a long year, and not a penny, 
perhaps, have you ever laid by for the rainy day. 
Hence when hard times come, a suspicion arises in 
your mind whether you have, during the seven years 
of plenty, really made the provision you ought. I do 
not say this spitefully. But I do trust that when good 
times again come round, those who have received 
relief will save, and not readily lose their independence 
in the future. Our Saviour sets the example of down- 
right honest labour: and what is good enough for the 
Son of God, surely is good enough for us ! Let us 
labour, let us pay our debts, let us lay by something, 
in order that Christian independence, and the sense of 
duty done, may be ours. 

(ii.) But another thought strikes one. The labour 
which our Saviour chose was not slavish, but skilled 
labour. There is a labour that dwarfs the mind, that 
stunts the body, that crushes the spirit: He did not 
choose this. Indisputably all men are not quaUfied, 
have not capacity for skilled labour; and it is well for 
some that there is unskilled labour, or they could not 
earn a livelihood at all. Still I think we must acknow- 
ledge where, in this century, machines have been made 
to do some of the severest drudgery which used to 
tax men's frames, it has been a gift of God to our 
race. To knead clay for brick-making or pottery ; to 
stand, hour after hour, at the bottom of a saw-pit ; 
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what more exhausting to the body, what of less interest 
to the mind ! Now these things have been to a great 
extent removed by machinery, and men have been set 
free to undertake more elevating branches of labour. 

And, similarly, we may thank God, who* is the God 
of the world no less than of the Church, that He has 
enabled our legislation to shorten, in many branches of 
manufacture, the long hours to which women and 
children (in this respect the victims, very often, of men) 
were once subjected. If Christ dignified labour by His 
example. He did not countenance the long hours of 
the weakest portions of our race, in what is, practically, 
an enforced slavery. 

III. In Christ, the Son of David, in Christ, the King 
of the Jews, condescending to work as a carpenter, I 
think I see a practical exhibition of that knitting 
together of class with class, which is the aim and glory 
of the gospel — **that they all may be one." 

Christ was no leveller. How could a rightful king 
become such ? there is no republic of heaven ; it is the 
Kingdom of Heaven we read of. But Christ was a uniter ; 
He was a leveller of pride, a leveller of prejudice, a 
raiser up of the downcast, a lifter up of the fallen. 
When carpenter on earth. He was still the King of 
Heaven, and now, though King in Heaven, He bears 
the nature, and feels the feelings of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. 

But it is not the King from David's loins alone that 
works as Carpenter ; it is the Son of God, God of God, 
Very God of Very God. The Divine artificer, who once 
"laid the beams of His chambers in the waters," when 
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He built the world, now in the world is content to 
work at Joseph's bench. 

He who created matter, who impressed upon the wood 
and metal the laws which should never as long as this 
world lasts, be broken, is willing to be bound by those 
His laws; to find the wood tough, the metal dull, the 
work heavy, and to toil in the sweat of His human brow. 

Behold, O men, the humility of your God ! witness 
Him thus emptying Himself of His glory ! and why ? 
"For us men and for our salvation He came down from 
Heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made Man.'' Shall not we then 
empty ourselves of our tinsel pride, and for Jesus' sake 
walk humbly with our God? for Jesus' sake walk in 
humility and charity with all men? This would cement 
society together, this would make men one. 

IV. But if you will look in Exodus, you will see how 
God gives minute directions, how the Tabernacle, that 
moveable Temple, should be built. It was a great work 
of carpentry, a great work of upholstery. Twenty boards 
having two tenons each, and fitted into forty sockets pre- 
pared for them below, formed each side of it ; and bars 
of wood overlaid with gold crossed these twenty boards, 
and shooting through rings, bound them all together. 
Over these were spread for a roof, first, ten curtains of 
fine twined linen, with beautiful symbolical embroidery 
upon it ; and over these, eleven curtains of goat's hair ; 
with ram's skins and badger's skins above, outside, to 
protect all from the weather. And these curtains were 
fastened by loops, and by hooks, or taches of gold or of 
brass. All this was revealed to Moses by God. 
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Why should God condescend to such minuttce of the 
carpenter's and of the upholsterer's art? Why again 
should God give to Noah the carpenter, so exact a pattern 
of that ship which he was to build and save a world by ? 
Surely the answer is not far to seek. As Christ would be 
the Good Shepherd, to seek out, and to bring home lost 
mankind ; so is Christ the master builder, who will build 
all Christian men into a living temple for God. In the 
Church of Christ, some men are like the taches, of strong 
mind and character, calculated to lay hold of their fellows, 
others, like the loops, more calculated to be laid hold of 
by the stronger natures ; some men are like the tenons 
at the foot of the boards, able only to fall into places 
made for their reception ; some like the sockets, capable 
of laying fast hold of others, and retaining them in the 
Tabernacle of our God ; yet each, — be he of command- 
ing nature, or of yielding,— ^suited to stand alone against 
a world, or to act only in sympathy and in union with 
his brethren, — each has in the Church his appropriate 
place from God, each has a position fixed for him here ; 
as indeed each has his mansion, his abiding place, 
prepared in Heaven. 

Christ is not only the Great Artificer of God in nature 
** by Whom He made the world," but He is also God's 
great Builder in redemption, by Whom the Church is built 
of living stones, compacted together, and joined in Him. 

As, then, Christ the King became a carpenter in our 
common world, to show us that all men should be one 
in heart and feeling, in spite of outside distinctions ; so 
in the realm of grace, in the Kingdom of Heaven, He 
will do the work of a Divine builder. He will build 
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US Up into His Church, each to fulfil our allotted office 
according to His plan and by His placing. When I 
see, Sunday by Sunday, this great body of faces upturned 
towards this pulpit ; when I see, Sunday by Sunday, 
many (would to God it were more) at the Holy 
Communion ; when, year by year, I see new Christians 
coming to their Confirmation, and being placed in their 
own position in the Temple of our God ; when I see 
some engaged diligently as teachers, some in searching 
for and relieving the sick, some in reclaiming the drunkard, 
some in teaching men thrift, some in singing more 
especially God's praises, some in one Divine work, some 
in another, — when I am privileged to see all this, can 
I say I built this up ? can I say my fellows in the 
ministry built it up? can I say anyone, or any hand 
amongst us built it up ? No : joying and beholding your 
order, I must, when I contemplate this our living temple 
of human souls, lift up my eyes and heart to Christ in 
Heaven and say, " Is not this the Carpenter ? " The unity ^ 
of this tabernacle is wrought by no human Moses, the 
unity of this ark upon the waters by no human Noah. 
Christ the Divine Architect once planned, Christ the 
Divine Builder still completes this joyous work of framing 
all men into one in Himself. 

And when a better day shall dawn, and all the 
building be completed, every board in its proper place, 
each socket, each tenon fitted to one another, then just 
as when God laid the foundation of the earth, and laid 
the measures thereof, and stretched the line upon it, 
and fastened the foundations thereof, the morning stars 
sang together, and all the Sons of God shouted for joy ; 
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SO will a greater chorus of redeemed mankind mingling 
with the angel host, give praise to the Builder of our 
New Jerusalem, and among their strains, I think I catch 
the exclamation, "Is not this the Carpenter? who toiled 
for us in humble Nazareth! who built for us the eternal 
city of our God ! ** 
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% IP^^^ ^profession. 



ST. MATTHEW'S DAY, IN EMBER WEEK. 



St. Matthew ix. 9. 

"and as JESUS WENT FORTH FROM THENCE, HE SAW A 
MAN, NAMED MATTHEW, SITTING AT THE RECEIPT OF 
CUSTOM ; AND HE SAID UNTO HIM, FOLLOW ME. AND 
HE AROSE, AND FOLLOWED HIM." 

lOLLOW ME," these are ever the words of 
Christ ; to each one of us, in every variety 
of way. To St. Matthew, by word of mouth ; 
generally to you and me by baptism, by preaching, by 
the Word of God; specially to one or another of us by 
sickness, by losses, by bereavement ; by good luck, by 
prosperity, by happiness ; by conscience, by hopes, by 
fears; in divers tones it is still the voice of Christ, 
louder or softer, saying, ** Follow Me." 
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St. Matthew heard and obeyed the call. No doubt 
before that day — marked for ever in his own life, marked 
for ever in the lives of all who should ever read the 
Gospels, before that day when he sat for the last time by 
the seaside to take the tolls and customs from the traders 
who passed over, he had heard of, and perhaps conversed 
with Jesus. He was His disciple before ; Jesus would 
lay hands suddenly on no man ; and now, when the 
call comes to higher things, he is ready. Jesus saith 
to him. Follow Me ; and he arose and followed Him. 

I am not aware that much more is known of St. 
Matthew than what I have mentioned. As an Evangelist 
he wrote the Gospel, and so his praise is in the Gospel 
in all the Churches. As an Apostle, our knowledge of 
his career is a blank. 

One fact is recorded of him-^Christ's call, and /it's 
obedience : on this I wish to dwell ; and especially as 
this is the Ember week, when candidates are ordained by 
the Bishop, to rise and follow Christ in the sacred ministry 
of His Church. 

I have thought that historians sometimes do historical 
characters an injustice; certainly, you and I often do 
our neighbours one, by remembering one incident only, 
and telling one anecdote always of them, as if it were 
the key to their whole character, and of itself stamped 
the man irrevocably in the face of the world for good 
or evil ; whereas they were many-sided, with virtues as 
well as faults. 

This incident, let us recollect, however, is told by St. 
Matthew himself; and it is the only bit of autobiography 
he narrates. He wrote his history long after this incident 
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occurred, and no doubt he felt it was not altogether an 
untrue index of what his career had been ; it was a 
typical anecdote, and might stand in lieu of any other 
account of himself. 

From it, then, alone we must gather our idea of him; 
and in doing so, gather lessons for our own guidance. 

He styles himself ** the publican." In that name 
alone we see the host of difficulties which must have 
risen up to obstruct his giving himself to Christ. He was 
not one of the members of the great order of Roman 
knights, who singly, or in joint-stock companies, farmed 
from the Senate the right to collect the taxes from the 
tributary countries of Rome. He was not even like 
Zacchaeus, a chief of the publicans : he was an underling ; 
one who had to go to the working class Jew as he 
passed across the lake of Galilee, or entered the town 
of Capernaum with his garden produce and his poultry, 
and demand and finger the customs due. The knights 
were wealthy, and often grasping themselves, or connivers 
at their servants who were so ; the chief publican of the 
district, Zacchaeus, confesses that he had taken more than 
his due, sometimes by false accusation ; can we then 
wonder that still smaller men should grind the faces of 
a conquered race, and have their pound of flesh that 
was in the bond and more? Certain it is that the 
publicans were in the habit of exacting more than the 
law appointed them, or St. John Baptist would not have 
reproved them for so doing. 

What an atmosphere this to nourish the life of an 
Apostle of Christ ! Money getting, little minute gains, 
little minute gains into which fraud and force so often 
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entered 1 If, as the Son of Sirach says, sin doth stick 
close between buying and selling; how should it not 
stick inevitably where the one party belonged to the 
subject race, and the other had all the soldiery of the 
conqueror at his back ! 

I cannot, however, but think that whatever were the 
usual faults of the publicans and their sins, Matthew 
had struggled against them. Extortion, exaction by falsely 
accusing before the magistrate, cheating — these had been 
as open to him as to others ; but he had resisted the 
temptations, and so was already not far from the Kingdom 
of God. If there was to be one cheat, one fraudulent 
one among the twelve Apostles, surely Matthew was the 
man whom his antecedents pointed out as such. In 
fact, however, it was not Matthew the publican, it was 
Judas Iscariot who was a thief! 

On the other hand, it is quite possible that owing 
to his having been guilty of the sins to which his order 
was liable, and Christ's having awakened his slumbering 
conscience by some powerful word, the recoil of a true 
repentance, through the grace of God, made him once 
and for ever to hate and to forsake his sins, and walk 
henceforth in the path of virtue. 

Here I think we may learn a lesson ; professional men 
especially, such as a clergyman, a lawyer, a public servant 
of the government, or of the municipality, those to whom 
law or custom allows certain fees and dues of definite 
amount ; or who have to gather rates and taxes at a fixed 
sum. The great sin of the publicans was that they looked 
only to themselves and their own aggrandisement, without 
ever casting a glance to see how their conduct would 
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affect those over whom the law placed them in this respect. 
So the professional man ought to be very careful, not only 
that he does not misrepresent to persons unaccustomed 
to the matter the amount due to him, but that he really 
does fulfil the duty for which the fee is considered to 
be a payment. These publicans brought Roman Govern- 
ment into disrepute, and helped to undermine its stability. 
No government, no profession, no calling can afford to 
array against it, and justly so, the public feeling of its 
subjects or its countrymen by such acts of maladministration. 
It must lead to a fall. 

II. But there was a second obstruction — social this, and 
not personal — ^which must have been a great barrier to 
Matthew's coming to Jesus, viz., the bad repute in which 
the whole order was held, among the Jews truly, but 
among the Romans also. 

Cicero, describing the difference between a liberal and 
a sordid occupation, picks out first of all as the most 
illiberal of all occupations, those of the under-publican 
and of the usurer. But Cicero had been governor of a 
province, and had been the master and not the servant 
of these men. The poor provincial who had felt their 
greed and rapacity, and had been hailed before the 
magistrate, and fleeced by their false accusations, would 
add to Cicero's disdain, a bitter feeling of hatred and 
wrong. While if that provincial were a Jew, of the 
seed of Abraham, and priding himself that he was never 
in bondage to any man, and the under-publican were also 
a Jew, who had openly joined the Roman power in levy- 
ing upon his fellow-countrymen these imposts, which 
were in themselves a badge of servitude, — judge if 
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national pride and religious feeling would not doubly 
embitter the hatred with which the Jews at large regarded 
this obnoxious class. 

No wonder then that "publicans and sinners," ** publicans 
and harlots," " an heathen man and a publican,'* are 
classed together in contemptuous scorn ; such a scorn, 
that a pharisee in the Temple even could not believe a 
good thing of his fellow-worshipper, if he happened to be 
a publican. 

I hope, brethren, you have never belonged, — and may 
God help you if you ever do belong to a class, or an 
occupation that is looked down upon, discredited, or 
suspected by very many of those among whom you dwell. 
I thank God I was not born a Roman Catholic in our 
Protestant England ; not only because I believe ours 
to be the truer way of worshipping God, but also because 
the inveterate prejudice with which the bulk of Englishmen 
regard that cult, makes it difficult, I should opine, for 
an English Roman Catholic to be natural and unexagge- 
rated in his religion, but forces him always to be in an 
attitude of defence, of isolation, of self-assertion. And 
the same may be said of several secular callings amongst 
us. I am afraid the way in which some Temperance 
advocates talk of their fellgw-countrymen who are engaged 
in the Liquor Traffic, is at once unjust and uncharitable, 
and unhappily acts with deteriorating effect upon those 
who are so engaged. To hear one's daily occupation 
branded as vile, as soul-destroying, as a work of the devil ; 
to have all the faults, and blunders, and sins of each man 
in the trade attributed to you personally ; to be scorned 
and ridiculed in speeches on the platform, and prayed for 
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perhaps with unctuous irony before and after the Temper- 
ance meeting, all this cannot but insensibly affect a man's 
estimate of his occupation, and of himself as engaged 
in it. These things, unless the grace of God be power- 
fully with you, tend to lower your proper self-esteem; to 
make you perhaps even sink somewhat in the direction 
towards which this popular prejudice has already condemned 
you ; and if there be any truth in the popular estimate, 
to make it more difficult for you to raise yourself and the 
occupation to which you belong. 

St Matthew must have felt this. His occupation as 
a publican had classed him in the popular mind with 
sinners, with harlots, with heathens. 

A spotless teacher appears, with the highest ideal of 
morality and of life to set before men ; proclaiming the 
Fatherhood of God, the pardon of sin, the release, the 
regeneration of humanity. The publican might wish, yet 
dare he hope to be admitted to share in such things, — 
he, whom the common voice of his countrymen had made 
an outcast from their society? St. Matthew braved all 
this ; he dared to look truth in the face, to see that 
God who styles Himself " Our Father,*' is Father to the 
sinner, to the harlot, to the publican ; and invites them 
as His sons, prodigals it may be, yet His children, to 
arise and come to Him. The grace of God was with 
Matthew in the low estate of his profession, he heard 
our Saviour say. Follow Me ; and he arose and followed 
Him. 

But, I think, here there is a lesson for us. Few 
of us can be called outcasts from society. Let us ask 
oiuselves, have we been instrumental in making or in 
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keeping others outcast, and so making it more difficult 
for them to arise and follow Christ? Have we broken 
the reed that was only bruised before, or quenched the 
flax that was at least smouldering ; or have we, to God's 
praise, bound up the broken-hearted, and spoken deliver- 
ance to the captives? Take an instance. A man has 
been sent to prison ; he has served his term of punish- 
ment ; he comes out. How do you treat him ? I grant 
you there are difficulties ; but believe me, brethren, it 
one here will extend the helping hand to set him up 
again who has fallen, he shall in no wise lose his reward. 
Again, some woman, perhaps, through the selfish lust of 
our sex, has fallen from her virtuous life : do you point 
the finger of scorn at her, and drive her from society, 
from bad to worse ? I trust you do your best to restore 
such a one in the spirit of meekness and of love. 

Do not leave this work only to our Church Penitentiaries 
and our Discharged Prisoners* Aid Societies ; but, as 
occasion offers, be yourself a good Samaritan to them 
whom sin has wounded and left half dead. 

in. To a man thus surrounded, the call firom Christ 
came. Follow Me : and St. Luke says, he arose ; left all, 
and followed Him. From whom did this strange call 
come ? A Carpenter, an inhabitant of that despised 
Nazareth. One truly who was emerging into the world 
as a teacher, but one who as yet had only been teaching 
some six months ; whose success was not assured ; whose 
prospects were uncertain ; whose present condition was very 
certain — He had not where to lay His head. To join 
the cause of such an one, St. Matthew is called to 
leave all he possesses, his occupation, his daily livelihood. 
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his chance of more, his chance of rising to be one day like 
Zacchseus, " chief of the publicans and rich." If he join 
this teacher, and the cause fails, what then ? He cannot 
return to his toll office, — that place will be filled; he 
can hardly turn to another trade, for he does not seem 
to have been .a young man, and besides the taint of 
having been engaged as a tax-gatherer for Rome would 
still cleave to him, and mar any other opening. Yet 
he arose and followed Him. 

Can we gauge in any way the feelings and the workings 
of his mind ? Perhaps there was a disgust at his former 
life — its temptations, its sins — ^but a disgust is not sufficient 
to effect a man's conversion ; it may help ; it may prepare 
the way ; it may be one of those things which go to untie 
his soul from its moorings to a wicked world ; but the true 
motive power is to be sought elsewhere. That power is 
the love of God. In Jesus of Nazareth, Matthew discovered 
the love of God. " Thou art a teacher come from God, 
for no man can do the miracles that thou doest except 
God be with him,*' argued Nicodemus. St. Matthew, I 
take it, felt that He who could show Divine benevolence, 
and consideration, and goodness to the despised and the 
outcast. He was the Saviour of the world. It was not 
curing the sick, it was eating with the sinner that touched 
him ; it was not raising the dead, but the fact that one who 
was of power to raise the dead, yet did not disdain to tell 
of the love of God to a publican — this union of the might 
of God with such tenderness and meekness towards the 
fallen — this sunk into and opened the heart of Matthew, 
and made him feel that Jesus was the Prophet which 
should come into the world. 
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Brethren, we have more than at this time Matthew 
had. We have seen Christ crucified for us, through 
the love that He bore to sinners. We have seen Him 
rise from the dead by the power of God. Infinite power 
and infinite love unite in Him. Let us, too, arise and 
follow Him. 

We have considered what St. Matthew forsook : a 
certainty, a livelihood, a competence, perhaps even wealth, 
a settled occupation ; and what did he take to ? Out- 
wardly, an uncertainty, poverty, a Y^andering life, no fixed 
work except to follow and wait upon an itinerant teacher ; 
while behind there were persecutions — from the mob or 
from the magistrate — imprisonment ; death. 

But this was but the husk. When he rose up and 
followed Jesus, he took to far more,* and far more con- 
cerning things than these. He left the receipt of custom 
to become an Apostle and an Evangelist of the Son of 
God; to teach and preach by his written Gospel to all 
ages, and by his spoken words to those to whom the Spirit 
sent him, the unsearchable riches of the goodness of God 
to man in Christ Jesus, the Saviour of the world. This 
was what he was really called to : to follow on in the course 
which Jesus Christ inaugurated ; to build after the master 
builder ; to fill up that which the master had outlined for 
the bringing in of mankind to the Church of Christ, and 
the restoration of humanity in Him. 

At this Ember season Christ calls men once more to 
ministry in His. Church. What have been the previous 
steps by which they have been led to desire this ministry 
is known only to Him. But now Christ's call comes 
openly and audibly, through the bishops and overseers of 

D 
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His Church, to each young candidate for orders, " Follow 
Me." It is for them to rise, leave all, and follow Him. 

Brethren, I ask you to pray for them, that they may 
have God's grace to forsake all covetous desires and 
inordinate love of riches, and to follow the same Jesus 
Christ our Lord. When a young man enters the ministry, 
it is often with lofty hopes — I trust never without some 
hopes — of setting forth God's glory and the good of his 
fellow- men in the Church of Christ. Pray for him that 
this may be the ruling principle of all his afier-life, as it 
was with St. Matthew. He forsook his calling and all the 
hopes of gain it brought. A man entering the ministry 
now-a-days, and going to one of our large and populous 
town parishes, must do the same. The livings are poor, 
the calls for relief and assistance from the distressed and 
destitute are many ; the clergyman's own family grows 
around him apace; the cares of providing them with 
board, with education, with a livelihood, increase upon 
him. Then, oh ! then, pray for him that he may remain 
true to the first love he had for Christ ; and, as you are 
able, help him withal by your gifts and offerings sub- 
stantially to bear his load. 

Again, let me urge upon those who have sons who 
seem to have a drawing towards the ministry, not to check 
them. Prudent fathers say the chance of preferment in 
the Church is but small ; my son shall go into business. 
This was not St. Matthew's view of the matter. Let 
parents ask, rather, Is my son a good lad, a clever lad? 
has he any inclination towards the office of a clergyman ? 
And if they see it in him, let them go down upon their 
knees and thank God that it is so ordered, and pray Him 
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to fit their sons more for such good work. Had 
Matthew's mother or his father discouraged him, where 
would have been the first Gospel of the New Testament ? 

Those who, like St. Matthew, have seen something of 
the monetary temptations of life, or have sprung from a 
class which has to face those temptations in their intensity, 
are, perhaps, as well calculated to be ministers of Christ's 
Church as any. They know, or their fathers can tell them, 
best what the cares of this life and the deceitfulness of 
riches mean. And, if by God's grace they have not 
choked the word, as Judas did, but, with St. Matthew, have 
let it come to maturity, they will be able, as having suffered 
and been tempted, to succour those who are tempted in a 
money-loving and wealth- worshipping age. 

Thus, to clergymen and laymen alike, St. Matthew is an 
example how Christ is to be followed. For Him we 
must leave all actually or in spirit. Him we must follow 
through every changing scene through which His foot- 
steps lead. 
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iQlg in #ffuie* 




Daniel vi. 5. 

" then said these men, we shall not find any 
occasion against this daniel, except we find it 
against him concerning the law of his god." 

|HREE points specially strike me in the character 
of Daniel ; he was an honest man, he was a 
religious man, he was a brave man. He was 
an honest man, for he administered the revenues of the 
kingdom incorruptly ; he was a religious man, for he found 
time to pray three times a day to God ; he was a brave 
man, for he went on praying, under penalty of being 
thrown to the lions, and he did not get up from his knees 
when he heard the spies coming towards his chamber at 
his prayer time. 

I. The administration of a kingdom like Persia was 
no small matter. One hundred and twenty princes, 
governing as many provinces — some only recently con- 
quered, we may believe, and hardly consolidated into the 
empire — were superintended by three presidents, of whom 
Daniel was one. Before him would be brought many 
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difficult questions, such as the taming of rebellious cities, 
the assessment of their various imposts, the auditing of 
the accounts of the magistrates and collectors, the seeing 
that no hurt happened to the King in prestige, in pre- 
rogative, or in purse; but that his power as sovereign 
over all was duly maintained, and his revenue suffered 
no damage, either from impatience of taxation among the 
peoples, nations, and languages reduced to his allegiance, 
or from the peculation and malversation of the subordinate 
governors and satraps. 

Daniel, a foreigner, a Jew, placed in the highest offices 
in the land, would naturally raise against himself the 
envy of his less fortunate competitors for power : and if, 
as is probable, he had been scrupulously careful in 
requiring integrity and honesty among his subordinates 
in dealing with the public revenue, allowing them to exact 
no more than that which was appointed them, and 
forbidding extortion or oppression among their subject 
peoples, and requiring them to show an accurate balance 
sheet of their receipts and expenditure, and return the 
proper amount without fraudulent deductions, into the 
King's treasury, we can well believe, that in that age he 
would not be the most popular of men. Nay, as he was 
one of three, it is quite likely that his two coadjutors were 
not swayed by the like feelings with himself, and grudged 
that their tenure of office should yield them no harvest 
of bribes or hush-money from their grasping and extortionate 
inferiors ; and felt themselves abashed and reproved by the 
unselfish justice of their colleague. At any rate, certain 
it is, that they wanted to get rid of him. But when 
they wanted to be rid of him, and to this end sought to 
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get him out of favour with the King, they could find 
none occasion against him, in the matter of the kingdom 
and its administration, forasmuch as he was faithful, 
neither was there any error or fault found in him. 

An example to all in public station ; to all administrators 
of revenue, national, municipal, parochial, charitable. He 
that ruleth, let him do it with diligence ; he that ministers, 
with the integrity of an honest man 

II. But he was withal a religious man. Religion and 
honesty do not always go together : more's the pity ! We 
have heard of a banker who always called his clerks in to 
prayers before the business of the day began ; but finished 
his own career in one of the Queen's prisons for having 
the while been defrauding his customers. Some people 
will say " Oh, his religion was all hypocrisy.'* In a sense 
it was ; but in a sense it was not. It was hypocrisy before 
God who sees the heart ; for He requires not only devotion 
of the heart to Himself in prayer and praise, and fervent 
ecstasy of soul ; but likewise that we should be true and 
just in all our dealing with others. But as regards the 
man himself, I do not suppose that he instituted this 
family prayer with the conscious intention to deceive others. 
Most probably it was the relic of earlier and better days, 
before frauds had begun with him ; and was even carried 
on as the one-sided offering of a soul slowly slipping away 
firom its thorough allegiance to its God, but which yet had 
not all gone back from him. The old cults of Greece 
and Rome had their mysteries and archaic ceremonies, 
their sacrifices and ancestral ritual, by which they supposed 
the gods of their country were propitiated and kept friendly 
and attached to their land; and these customs might be 
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celebrated year by year, for generations and generations, 
without their having or being conceived to have any bearing 
on the morals and good living of the people who frequented 
them. But it is the glory of the true religion of God, that 
it binds devotion and morals in one ; that it requires truth 
in the inward parts ; that it hath this seal. Let every one 
that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity ; that 
in the celebration of its highest act of worship, the Holy 
Eucharist, it feels no incongruity in writing up the* Ten 
Commandments by the Table of its Lord. 

Yet in our days we sometimes observe the reverse 
phenomenon : a man scrupulously exact in all business 
relations ; as honest as the day in his mercantile dealings ; 
to whom I could trust my whole fortune : yet a man who 
does not frequent the . Holy Communion, who is only 
occasionally and formally at Church, who is not marked 
by private devotion, in a word, who is not a religious 
man. How do you account for this ? 

No doubt, virtue may exist without a true and adequate 
knowledge of God. The Chinese have kept the Fifth 
Commandment well ; Roman matrons notoriously the 
Seventh ; yet these worshipped not the one God. Must 
we not say then, that the image 6f God in which man 
was originally made, is not all rubbed out from man, 
even in the worst of times ? that some light still remains 
with all men from Him who lighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world ? 

But in the case of the honest, though irreligious 
merchant, may we not account for it another way ? It 
is true he does not consciously regard God ; but he 
regards greatly the opinion of the mercantile world around 
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him : perhaps he is not, being in easy circumstances, 
greatly tempted to do anything unfair ; and if he be, 
the value which he puts upon the good opinion of his 
fellows, is so great, that he would not for worlds go 
against it. At the same time, if you watch him narrowly, 
you will see that he is not in advance of it ; that what it 
holds to be right, he so holds, even though the morality 
of outsiders is sometimes puzzled at the customs which it 
tolerates. But after all, if he respect greatly the opinion 
of his fellow-traders, of the world at large, is not this 
opinion formed to some extent, most certainly largely 
coloured by the action upon it of the minds and feelings 
and words of those who do fear God, of those whose 
consciences are enlightened by His Word, taught by His 
Church, directed and ruled by His Spirit ? Public opinion, 
unless it were partially, at all events, directed by religion, 
would be an intolerable tyranny to us all. Thus this 
honest merchant, though he looks at first as if he were 
honest, quite apart from any belief in God, is found, on 
his motives being sifted, really to be ruling himself by 
that which is itself influenced by those who do fear God. 
But, in Daniel we have a splendid spectacle, a man 
very high in office, diligent in his business, attentive 
to his duties, scrupulously accurate in his accounts, 
not rapacious himself, not permitting rapacity in his 
subordinates, a thoroughly practical, and a thoroughly 
honest man; at the same time a poet (witness some 
parts of his prophecies), and, above all, a God-fearing, 
a devout man. Three times a day was he wont to 
kneel upon his knees, and pray, and give thanks before 
his God. Hearken to this, men of business ! He never 
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alleged that office hours were long, business engrossing, 
its troubles harassing; and that he had neither time nor 
spirit left for prayer. On the contrary, three times a day 
—in the morning, no doubt, and at noon^iay, and in the 
evening — he knelt down upon his knees and prayed to God. 
Many of us — would that it were all — do pray morning and 
evening. But how many pray three times a day, as Daniel 
did? Would not a noon-day prayer, of just a minute or 
two, it may be, even while we sit at the desk, or guide the 
house, or strike the glowing iron — a silent noon- day prayer, 
heard only by God — would it not hallow our day, just when 
it most needs it ? just when the full tide of business, the 
full career of sense and sight and sound is beating upon 
the soul, and perhaps about to beat it down from Christ, 
the Rock of Ages? See the old statesman, shrewd and 
clever in his knowledge of men and of statesmanship, wise 
also and instructed unto the Kingdom of God, kneeling 
upon his aged knees and praying three times a day I 

And what was the subject of his prayer ? If we may 
judge from a glimpse of his inner life in a subsequent 
chapter (ix. 20), he was praying and confessing his sin and 
the sin of his people Israel, and presenting his supplication 
before the Lord his God for the holy mountain of his 
God. 

He confessed his own sins and prayed for himself, but 
did not confine himself to a selfish prayer ; he widened out 
his heart and his sympathy to pray for his own people, 
oppressed and captive in a strange land. Brethren, there 
is a blessing in such prayer as this. Pray not for your- 
selves alone; confess also the sins of your own dear 
country — its drunkenness, its neglect of God — before the 
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Throne of Grace, and seek for it repentance and amend- 
ment of life ; obtain for it the blessing of the Most High. 
Daniel prayed with open windows, looking in the direction 
of that Jerusalem, hundreds of miles away, where God 
had chosen once to place His name there. And as he 
looked, he thought, I doubt not, of all God's promises 
of returning and being gracious to His Holy Land, His 
chosen people. And are we less out of covenant with 
Him than backsliding Israel was ? No ; we, too, are His 
people and the sheep of His pasture : He waits to be 
gracious to us, when we will turn from our evil way and 
seek unto Him. 

We learn, moreover, incidentally, that Daniel not only 
confessed, and prayed, and interceded for his people, but 
he was wont also to give thanks. Here is a lesson for us. 
Blessings which we have received, promises from God ot 
good to come, call for thankfulness no less than do wants 
and necessities require prayer. A prayerful spirit is not 
, really prayerful unless it be thankful also. To be catching 
at the future good, unmindful of the past benefit, betokens 
a selfish and ungrateful spirit, which is not the soil from 
which living prayer springs. Even in his captivity, even 
in the desolation of the Holy City, and the captivity of his 
people, he could lift the voice of thanksgiving daily to his 
God ; for he felt that there were daily many benefits 
showered upon him, while, with prospective eye, he could 
catch a glimpse behind the veil of the future glories of 
Messiah's Kingdom. 

If, then, in the low estate of his people, the mercies 
of the present and glories of the future could force 
thanksgiving from his lips, how much more should we, 4 
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to whom God has given peace and truth in our days, 
add thanks and praise to every act of devotion which 
we offer to God ! 

III. But if Daniel was an honest and a religious man, 
he was, moreover, what does not always accompany these 
qualities, a brave one. Years before this, as a young man, 
he had shown the bravery of tamperance ; he would not 
defile himself with the King's meat, but preferred putting 
all the royal dainties on one side to live on water and 
pulse. 

Temperance or self-restraint is near akin to fortitude ; 
and the same steadfast firmness which in early life enabled 
him to brush away the entertainments of the flesh, lest he 
should seem to eat of things offered to idols, in his later 
life made him continue his habit of prayer to God, though 
at the risk of his life. 

Failing to entangle him with the King, through any error 
or fault found in him touching the kingdom, his malicious 
enemies devise a trap into which he must necessarily fall. 
** We shall not find any occasion against this Daniel,'' said 
they, ** except we find it against him concerning the law of 
his God.*' With Oriental adulation, therefore, they applied 
to the King to make himself for thirty days the equal, the 
superior, of the gods. ** We have consulted together," say 
they, "to establish a royal statute, and to make a firm 
decree, that whosoever shall ask a petition of any god or 
man for thirty days, save of thee, O King, he shall be cast 
into the den of lions." Flattered by the proposal, Darius 
signed the writing and the decree. Now, mark the courage 
of Daniel ; though he knew that the decree must prove 
fatal to him, if he continued faithful to his well-worn habit, 
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yet " he went into his house ; and his window being open 
towards Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three times 
a day and prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he 
did aforetime." Marvellous courage of the old courtier, 
wondrous trust in his unseen God ! 

Then these men assembled — with haste and tumult — so 
the word seems to meau — burst into his chamber, and 
found Daniel praying and making supplication before his 
God. Jeremy Taylor tells us not to drop down upon our 
knees when we hear footsteps approaching the door, in 
order that we may be considered the more devout when 
our friend enters — a caution hardly, perhaps, necessary 
now-a-days, when prayer seems to be a little out of fashion ! 
Would he not rather caution . us not to jump up with 
precipitate haste if we heard anyone approaching us 
while we were on our knees at the unwonted hour of 
noon-day ? But Daniel, neither the footstep of his friend 
nor the unmannerly intrusion of his bitterest enemies 
scared from his duty to the God of his fathers, the King 
of kings. 

" To the lions ! " is the cry, a cry destined, says the 
commentator, to be raised many a time in subsequent 
ages ; and to the lions Daniel was sent, though the King 
laboured hard to escape from the exacting rigour of the 
law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not. That 
night he '* was with the wild beasts ; " but, like- Christ in 
the wilderness, they hurt him not. An angelic presence 
was with him, which shut the lions' mouths ; and when 
morning dawned he could say they have not hurt me, and 
hear the welcome accents of the King, commanding that 
they should take him up out ot the den. 
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So Daniel was taken up out of the den, and no manner 
of hurt was found upon him, because he believed in his 
God. Whose faith follow ; in honesty, in devotion, in 
courage ; not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord. So, among the sundry and manifold changes of 
the world, your hearts may surely there be fixed where true 
joys are to be found ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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SERMON V. 



C^^ating g^an anb (Soir. 



PREACHED AT THE END OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 



Proverbs xi. i. 

"a false balance is abomination TO THE LORD: BUT 
A JUST WEIGHT IS HIS DELIGHT." 




E hear so much of commercial morality, and, now. 
a-days, of so many commercial frauds — some so 
exceptional in the ruin they work among the 
widow and orphan and people of slender means, as to make 
the world cry shame and talk of raising a subsciption for 
what a short time ago were ranked with the moneyed 
classes,* that surely this is not a bad text to choose for the 
closing Sunday of the Christian year — ** A false balance is 
abomination to the Lord ; but a just weight is His delight." 
He is not speaking about breaking into houses and 
stealing, or about robbing you on the highway ; but about 
all those means of getting gain by slippery ways of which 

* Preached in the Autumn of 1878. 
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the law of the land can barely take cognizance, but which 
are known to God : he is speaking about all those acts of 
bright honour and self-denial which the world does not see, 
and, if it did, would, perchance, pronounce Quixotic, but 
which your Father, who seeth in secret, will one day. 
reward openly. 

The actual letter of the law in our text I suppose few 
men would violate ; the Inspector of Weights and Measures 
would more or less take care of that. But our righteous- 
ness is to exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees ; and to 
touch and again to spring from principles that move the 
heart The text is written up, I believe, in the market at 
Hastings, and I daresay elsewhere ; it does not supersede 
the inspectors' or the adulteration analysts' work ; but it 
seems to say to the seller, " Do not prey upon the simple 
and those unskilled ; do not pass off bad for good, spurious 
for genuine, seconds for best, or pretend to the unwary that 
the market price is higher than it is." It seems to say to 
the buyer, " Do not run down an article, or cheapen it 
unfairly ; do not say, * It is naught, it is naught,' till you 
have bought it, and then go away and boast that you have 
beaten the salesman down famously, and got a ludicrously 
cheap bargain." So much for the honesty of simple 
marketing. 

II. But we live in a complicated state of society, and 
matters cannot be settled quite so simply in all cases. I 
once said to a business man, " Do you think it easy to be 
honest ? ' He answered, somewhat curtly, ** Yes ; " and 
left the subject. I don't think it is quite so easy. A 
popular preacher the other day was inveighing from the 
pulpit about the dishonesty of tradesmen making mistakes 
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in their own favour in the bills they sent in to their 
customers. Shortly afterwards the same preacher sent a 
book packet by post to a friend of mine, stamped accord- 
ing to the book rate of postage; but inside was a short 
letter, I don't mean to tax the popular preacher with 
intentional fraud upon the Post Oflfice — that is, upon the 
nation — all I say is that it is not easy to be honest; 
certainly not so when you get beyond the rule of thumb 
honesty to which your craft is accustomed in its ordinary 
transaction of business. You must first of all think not 
only of the act you do, but of the general principles under- 
lying it. Thought and pains are required, and it is not 
everybody who will give thought and pains, so as to see an 
act in all its bearings. 

Look at the question of monopolies. I dare say some of 
you may think it will serve the Gas Companies right if the 
electric light should drive them out of the field, because, 
while having complete command over the supply of light 
in particular localities, and charging a good price for it, 
they have not always striven every nerve to make that 
supply of the very best quality. Perhaps. But, my friend, 
are you free from a like reproach ? Possibly you have a 
monopoly of your own — something, that is, that your 
neighbour cannot do without, and which you alone can 
supply him with — ^and you charge an unreasonable price for 
the accommodation. Perhaps it is the corner of a field, 
and the railway must go through it ; perhaps it is a house 
in the ** condemned area" of one of our large towns, and 
the Corporation must buy it ; or if you are a railway 
director, perhaps it is a train between one village and 
another, and you put the price of the ticket exorbitantly 
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high. It behoves a Christian man to remember in such 
cases that ** a false balance is abomination to the Lord ; 
but a just weight is His delight." 

The exact line of demarcation between the honest 
venture of the old-fashioned merchant who sends his ship 
across the stormy sea to bring back gain, and the blame- 
worthy speculation of the too sanguine trader that, perhaps, 
through its rashness brings to the ground many an honest 
femily, is not easy to draw. But the principles on which 
the difference between them in God's sight is founded may 
be partly discerned by a sincere conscience. Are you 
hasting to be rich ? Discontented with moderate profits, 
grumbling at low interest? Then remember that ** the root 
of all evil is the love of money ;" that " covetousness is 
idolatry ; " and look very closely to see if there be not 
that root of bitterness springing up within you. Again, 
m any bargain you may be making, do you always 
think only how to do the best for yourself and your 
belongings, or do you try and look at the transaction 
from the opposite party's point of view, and then seek 
to do to others as you would they should do unto you ? 
A business man who is on his guard against covetous- 
ness, against hasting to be rich, against want of thought 
for the interest of those opposed to him, will not, I 
think, greatly fall. 

III. But the text reaches farther than this. " Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin," wrote the hand upon the wall of 
Belshazzar's feasting room: "Weighed, weighed, wanting, 
divided: Thou art weighed in the balance and found 
wanting ; thy kingdom is parted from thee." Would God 
that nations would cease to use false balances and take to 

E 
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just weights in their estimation of themselves 1 This might 
have saved France in 1870. This might still save drunken 
and God-neglecting England, if she would be wise betimes. 

But, my friends, the text touches you and me still nearer. 
We have seen that it faces us in the market, on the 
exchange, in the counting-house, at the arbitration, in the 
board-room, at the finance committee. These are more or 
less public places ; at least they concern my relation to my 
neighbour. But the text faces me in my closet, on my 
knees, at the Communion Table of our Lord. I have not 
only to weigh gold, or goods, or commodities in the 
balance ; I have also, as a Christian, to weigh myself ; at 
least God weighs me ; and, pray God, my estimate may 
tally exactly with His ! 

Some of you will be coming to the Lord's Supper on 
Advent Sunday; all, I trust, at Christmas. Let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, and 
drink of that cup. But when you examine yourself, be 
sure and have no false balance, but weigh justly your 
conduct and character before God. The standard to 
weigh by is God's law. But do not use it deceitfully, 
wresting it to make it suit your weaknesses, or taking it to 
have a shallow meaning, when any Christian knows it is 
most deep. 

He who would weigh himself must, with reverence be it 
spoken, first weigh God. God's will, God's character (so to 
speak), is seen and comes out in His law : out of the 
abundance of His heart His mouth speaketh. He who 
gives the law gives what He knows, what He means, what 
He loves. A man hears he is not to commit murder, 
adultery, theft, false witness, and announces, flippantly, 
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" All these have I kept from my youth ; what lack I yet ? '* 
Does God deal, then, with the outside only, with the red 
hand and the flagrant crime ? Does He, who is a Spirit, 
look only at the act done in the flesh ? Does He stop 
precisely at the point where earthly police and the judge on 
the bench are obliged to stay their hand ? God trieth the 
very reins and the heart, and God's law — reflection of 
Himself — pierces even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart You have done no murder, yet you have been 
lightly angry with your brother — you are guilty. You have 
committed no adultery, yet the wanton look, the ribald 
song proclaim you guilty. You have not stolen, yet the 
unkind advantage you took of your neighbour the other 
day writes you down a breaker of the law. You have 
borne no false witness, but your willing ear listened eagerly 
to thoughtless gossip about your neighbour, and you are 
guilty. Do not ride off* upon the letter of the law, as if 
God's manifold character could be bound by a few 
inadequate words, and say God only meant this, and this I 
have done perfectly. Use no false balance either to God 
or His law ; but weigh justly what He means by what He 
is — a God of love, of purity, of justice, of truth — and then 
keep these His commandments, as God Himself keeps 
them. This is the true scales in which to weigh yourself 
when coming to the Lord's Sacrament at the beginning of 
a new year. 

I say, then, use no false balance in weighing God. But, 
further, use a just weight in weighing your own conduct ; 
for it is very possible you will assent to every word I have 
said about the " exceeding breadth " of God's command- 
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ment, and yet when you come to place yourself against that 
commandment in the scales, you will refuse to see how 
light your fulfilment of it has been, though your scale 
kicks the beam, as every honest eye can see. My friends, 
how keen we all are to see our neighbour's faults ; not one 
escapes us I Let us be equally keen to notice our own. 
How little allowance we are disposed to make for him 
extenuating nothing ! Let us weigh ourselves in the same 
scales. If our neighbour makes a slip of any kind, we find 
no difficulty in calling a spade a spade with regard to his 
fault; but how marvellously soft-spoken we are in de- 
signating our own delinquencies ! Use no false balance 
any more ; judge righteous judgment about your own deeds 
and conduct. 

Now, he that will give up the false balance in estimating 
his own value before God, and will use the just weight, will 
beget in himself at length a certain cast of spirit. Every 
night he will acknowledge before Gk)d, ** I have left undone 
that which I ought to have done, and I have done that 
which I ought not to have done ; " and he will tell God 
the precise point in which he has failed. Next day he will 
start his work with the humble prayer that 6od will 
strengthen him in those very points in which he is weakest. 
This honesty towards himself and with God is the grand 
starting point in the Christian character ; and as it pro- 
gresses from an act performed reluctantly and with 
difficulty, and but partial success, to a formed habit, done 
regularly and with spiritual insight, it will surely transform 
his daily acts, his conduct, his character, and at last present 
him before the altar of his God a broken and a contrite 
heart, which Thou, O God, wilt not despise ! 
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Honesty is what men value most in business transactions ; 
honesty is what God loves when you commune with Him in 
the secret chamber and are still. Be true and just in all 
your dealing, both with God and man ; and this you cannot 
be without that divinest gift, Christian love and charity. 
Pray God, therefore, to give you true charity, to shed 
abroad in your hearts, love towards Him, and towards all 
men : and, if He gives it, you will find it no hard matter 
to avoid the false balance which is abomination to the 
Lord; but will be blessed by Him, for you will use the 
just weight, which is His delight. 
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fttfltrjentje. 




St. John vii. 48. 

"have any of the rulers or of the PHARISEES 

BEUEVED on HIM?" 

SPEAK to-day of influence. Influence is that 
power which a man has over his fellows, of 
bending them to follow any line of action he 
desires to be pursued. It is a power which belongs more 
or less to us all. None, I suppose, are too young to 
possess it ; none, so humble in rank, but they may exercise 
it That poor little captive maid, taken as a slave into 
Naaman's house, how mightily she influenced the destiny 
of her great master ! That little child whom the poet 
represents in the midst of his play, kneeling down to 
prayer, when he heard the vesper call, in sight of a cruel, 
lustful brigand — what an efiect his simple act produced 

upon that seared soul : — 

"There was a time," he said, in mild 
Heart-humbled tones — " thou blessed child I 
When young, and haply, pure as thou, 

' lil 



I look'd and pray'd like thee — but now- 
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He hung his head — each nobler aim. 
And hope, and feeling, which had slept 

From boyhood's hour, that instant came 
Fresh o*er him, and he wept — he wept. 

But though it be true that every man, — I care not in 
what station of life, — can influence those around him, 
and often those above him, if he have goodness and 
sufficient earnestness of purpose ; still, it is obvious that 
th^ higher a man's position is, the more scope he has 
for affecting others. For all the personal qualities which 
in a humble station would have made him respected 
within a small circle, shine out from his loftier position 
with such a widening ray, that they are seen afar, and by 
multitudes ; and bring many more within the range of* 
his attraction, than could be affected by the man of less 
eminence. While, if in a lower sphere, he would have 
been a ringleader among a few; he will, should he be 
placed in higher position, influence more persons to their 
harm, than could have otherwise come within his range. 
So that, while influence belongs to us all in our measure, 
it is a talent entrusted most, and with most weighty 
responsibilities, to those who are raised above their neigh- 
bours in rank, in learning, or by wealth. If goodness 
makes the poor man respected, what notice does it 
attract, if it appear in the statesman, in the King, or in the 
rich man. If the poor man be a drunkard, or a whore- 
monger, or a swearer, he contaminates that smaller circle in 
which he moves ; but if the man of means give way to good 
eating and good drinking, or swear, or seduce, his vice 
seeds itself in society, and finds imitators far and wide. 

II. And it is the same in religion. 

Religion is the intercourse which my soul has with God ; 
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the habitual sustained intercourse. It is a personal matter 
to me, a personal matter also to my God. He gave 
Himself for me, He redeemed me. He dwells in me and 
sanctifies me ; and I also give myself to Him, I dwell in 
Him, I pour out my soul before Him in prayer, in praise, 
in love. 

But this personal aspect is by no means the only 
constituent of religion. Listen to the first words of 
Jesus Christ, " Repent ye ; for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand." A kingdom implies a king, that is Jesus 
Christ : a kingdom implies subjects also ; such are 
Christians to Christ their King. But besides the king 
* and his subjects, a kingdom implies that these subjects 
have certain duties towards one another ; they live in a 
society one with another; they have a law to keep 
mutually ; they have to help one another ; to bear ; to 
forbear; and all the numerous parts of a common 
citizenship to fulfil. Look at Christ's first apostles; 
Andrew followed Jesus — here is personal religion ; Andrew 
brought his brother Peter to Jesus — here is Christian 
fellowship, the duties of the Christian citizen, who recog- 
nises the true brotherhood among men, and realises the 
Communion of Saints practically. It is a notable fact 
that Christ founded a society^ to which he added those 
who were being saved, to show that brotherhood, and the 
mutual play of soul upon soul, and spirit upon spirit, are 
an integral pyortion of His religion. 

In the Christian Church then, there is such a thing as 
influence. A commanding intellect, like Augustine or 
Athanasius; an attractive loving spirit, like that of Bishop 
Patteson among the natives of the Pacific Ocean ; a talent 
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for organization, such as John Wesley and some of our 
Bishops have had, these three characters, represented in 
the Apostles' days by the intellectual Paul, the feeling John, 
the practical James, all exercise an attractive force, and 
prove that a man has influence in religion, no less than in 
politics, or in society. 

Sometimes in the history of the Church, we have seen 
this operating on a colossal scale: as when under the 
lead of their chiefs or kings, whole nations of half- 
civilized barbarians have at times accepted the Christian 
faith; or when Constantine, the Emperor of Rome, 
embraced Christianity, and thus gave a great impetus to 
its acceptance among his subjects. Just as in later 
times, Henry VIII. and Elizabeth gave an impulse to the 
Reformation of the Church of Christ in this country, by 
their own position. But it is a power which is usually 
more insensibly at work in the world. If you see a 
man of better talents and education than yourself 
believing firmly in the Christian religion, and acting up 
to his belief, it helps you in your faith ; for you argue — 
" perhaps / might be deceived ; but surely such an one is 
not likely to be deceived ; as he is wiser and more 
learned than I am, or can ever hope to be." If you see 
a man, who from his position in society, has the best 
means of knowing and judging of the claims, and of the 
effects of religion, a statesman for example, a general, a 
leader in society, a Lord Chancellor, and find that they 
give in their adherence to it, this mightily influences you. 

"Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed 
on Him?" said the Jews. They naturally thought, that 
if Jesus were the Christ, the long expected Messiah, 
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the rulers and the Pharisees, the heads in authority, 
and the heads in learning, would surely, at least some of 
them, acknowledge Him. And some of them did, — 
Nicodemus, to wit, and Joseph of Arimathea. Still the 
great bulk did not. " Not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble," St. Paul tells us, 
joined the Church of Christ 

The Jews who said, " Have any of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees believed in Jesus?*', expected the answer, No, 
to their question : and were prepared to argue that 
Jesus could not be the Christ, because the highest pf 
their nation did not receive Him. This fact of the highest 
rejecting the Truth is no argument against the Truth, 
though it certainly is a great impediment to others 
receiving it : but if on the other hand the highest do 
receive it, it wonderfully influences others. 

For men, it has been said, think in masses; an 
impulse seems to sway them, and they bend before it: 
and one thing which helps to give this impulse, is when 
the leaders of a nation, discerning the signs of the timest 
seek with wisdom to effect that which tlie times require. 
To hear some men talk, you would think religion was only 
for the obscure, the ignorant, the poor, the outcast. 
The men of Samaria knew better, when they said, 
**We know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour 
of the World,^' It is meant for the world ; it is intended 
for the Church Catholic \ Christ's religion is for all, rich 
as well as poor ; high as well as low ; great as well as 
humble ; for kings and queens, who are to be its nursing 
fathers and nursing mothers, no less than for the beggar 
on the dunghilL And thus the great advances in religion 
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have been made by God's choosing men of talent, of 
ability, of learning, of position, nay, ev^n of wealth, to 
move forward the banner of His name. Abraham, the 
friend of God, was a rich man; Moses, who founded 
religion, as we understand it, — was brought up as Pharaoh's 
grandson, and learned in all the learning of the Egyptians ; 
David, who has engraven his psalms upon the hearts of a 
hundred generations, was a king ; Isaiah, whose prophecies 
have given so deep a feeling to our Christianity, was a 
scholar and a poet ; Ezra and Nehemiah, who restored the 
temple and worship of God at Jerusalem after the 
Babylonish captivity, were both men high at the court 
of Persia; Solomon, who introduced religious architecture 
into the service of God, was a monarch, and a wealthy 
one. And in New Testament times, who did more, 
humanly speaking, to reduce Christianity to the shape 
in which you and I receive it than St. Paul; Paul, the 
learned ; Paul, the free-bom citizen of Rome ; Paul, the 
disciple of the chief rabbi, Gamaliel? Rulers therefore 
and great men are the very ones whom God chooses to 
use as His instruments for expanding His Religion. 
Erase the names and works of Abraham, Moses, David, 
Solomon, Isaiah, Ezra, Paul, from the pages of the 
Bible, and there would be but a scanty residuum left 
for the heart and the intellect of the Christian to feed 
upon! 

So far, then, from religion being only meant for the 
poor, or only advanced by the obscure, may we not almost 
say that the evidence is vastly in favour of religion 
making its truest advances under the lead and genius of 
master minds. Against one Amos, the gatherer of sycamore 
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fruit, for one Peter and one John, the fishermen, we may 
put almost the whole of the writers of the rest of the Old 
and New Testaments as educated men, or men of position. 

Why do I adduce these facts? Because you, my 
brethren, have influence. But I would ask you seriously to 
lay to heart this question. Are you using your influence for 
Christ; actively using it; energetically using' it, and with 
full purpose of heart ? 

And first, by way of example. I have no wish that 
religion should be considered ** fashionable ^' ; at the same 
time, it is a pity that certain duties of our religion should 
be neglected or slurred over by us, to the great hindrance 
of those who are only too glad to follow the lead of their 
betters in such neglect. When one thinks over our list of 
Communicants, one finds that there are but very few 
members of the congregation who come to the Lord's 
Supper regularly, even once a month. Again, what a 
handful of persons appear to worship Crod in this place on 
week-days. Again, how stereotyped are the sums we offer 
to God ; scarce any enthusiasm ever driving us beyond the 
coin (and that not a large one) we usually place upon the 
Lord's Table. Many of you in this place are naturally 
taken as leaders and guides by those around; and when 
they see your irregular attendance at the Lord's Table, 
when they see our meagre collections (for the size of the 
congregation), our scanty worshippers at the week-day 
services, may they not be tempted to say, ** Have any of 
the rulers or of the Pharisees believed?*' and, answering 
" No," be tempted to go on in their own neglectful course ? 

But, apart from this collective or congregational influence, 
each has his own specific influence in his own sphere ; as 
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fether of a family, or as mother ; as a husband or wife ; as 
an employer of labour, or as a foreman; as a magistrate, 
or other official ; as a teacher ; as a man of education ; as 
a man of means. Let us show to all those who are brought 
near to us under any of those relations, that we are more 
than Christians in name. When the question is asked by 
those who look up to our position, ** Have any of the 
rulers or of the Pharisees believed ? " let our religion be so 
I^nly read in our life that the answer may be at once 
returned, " Yes." Then will those around us, God helping, 
be led to acknowledge Christ also as their Saviour and 
their King. 

Again, we are Church people, and allege that we 
belong to the purest and most primitive form of Christianity 
the world has yet seen. No doubt, if we would live it out, 
and let it shine in our lives, this would be so. Let us 
endeavour so to do, and we shall do much to drive vice 
out of the field, and knit men together in the bonds of 
virtue and of brotherly love. 

Once more : at this Summer season of the year many 
of us are probably moving off to the seaside or to other 
parts of the country or of the world. We shall go pro- 
fessedly for recreation. We shall leave our parish church 
behind us ; our home habits will be broken into ; we shall 
be cast among new scenes, new faces, new people — perhaps 
foreigners. While this putting on one side the usual 
routine and turmoil of one's life gives to some persons a 
fresh impulse and a good opportunity for increased and 
genuine devotion, and the deepening of their personal 
religion, I am afraid that to others it means the casting 
away of that wholesome restraint which the presence of 
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our relatives and neighbours, of our fellow-worshippers in 
church, of our clergyman, helps to impose upon us at 
home ; it means the neglect of the public ordinances of 
religion ; it means the substitution of a stroll or of a lounge 
for going to church on Sunday; it means the keeping 
away from the Holy Communion, and occasionally slurring 
over even private prayers. So that if any of the lodging- 
keepers, or of the hotel servants, or of the new acquaint- 
ances we may make, were to look at us and our holiday 
life and manners, and say of us, ** Have any of the rulers 
or of the Pharisees believed?" the true answer would 
have to be other than, my Christian brethren, I could wish. 
How the people who live in watering-places, and minister 
to the comforts of holiday-makers, continue to keep their 
Christianity alive, is to me a mystery, but for the grace of 
God. But of this I am assured, that if you. will but 
take your Christian lives ever with you, and live them out 
well^ both in leisure and in work, the countiess eyes that 
see you, the countless- ears that hear you speak, will feel, 
unseen by you, your Christian influence. Persons, without 
your knowledge, will touch the hem of the garment of 
Christ which you have put on, and which you constantly 
wear around you ; and, without your knowledge, virtue will 
go out of you — the virtue of a Christ-like example — to the 
helping, to the healing of the souls hi others 

No man liveth to himself; no man dieth to himself. 
Your life, your Christian life, influences others for their 
good ; your death, your damnation, leads others down the 
way to hell. Let us, then, remember that the eye of God 
is upon us, and so fear to ofiend ; let us remember that the 
eye of our neighbour is upon us, craving for the sympathy 
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of a good example. Then, if any, looking at those of us 
who occupy positions in Church, or in State, or in society, 
or in the commercial world of this neighbourhood, should 
say, " Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed?** 
the universal answer may be " Yes ; for we have seen it and 
read it in their lives ! " 
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SERMON VII. 



%n ^ntxohndxan. 



PREACHED ON ST. ANDREW'S DAY. 



St. John i. 42. 
*' and he brought him to jesus." 




OULD you get me an introduction ? " Who 
has not had this said to him again and again ? 
How much an introduction does for a man is 
evidenced by the diligence which men use to obtain one. 
If a man is unsuccessful, or only partially successful, he is 
often pervaded with a strong notion that his merits are 
there, but are unrecognised ; and that it only needs a 
fitting opportunity for their display to make all the world 
acknowledge them and bring that success which he always 
thought his due. 

No doubt, in the smaller class of introductions where, 
£,g., work is in one part of the country and labourers in 
another, and you tell the labourers where the work may be 
had, this does not apply. But in all that large class of 
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post and office where personal character, address, clever- 
ness, and ability enter ; in the select class of inventors and 
aspirants to be considered geniuses, there is a feeling among 
such that if they might only once be put fairly before their 
patron — be he the benevolent millionaire, the head of a 
powerful firm, or the hundred-headed mob — they have that 
in them which will commend itself to the judgment of that 
patron, and make themselves famous. 

Hence, men resort to wonderful shifts to get introduced 
to the great man, or to get influentially put before a great 
party ; for the self-complacent feeling that they can rise, if 
only they can once get their feet on the lowest round of 
the ladder, buoys them up, and incites them to bear many 
a snub, and, if need be, eat some dirt (as the saying is), in 
attaining their longed-for introduction. 

But when you have got introduced, do you not some- 
times find that the patron is by no means what you 
expected ; his views are narrow ; his understanding some- 
what poor ; you fail to convince him of your genius ; above 
all, he is very exacting — inclined to take as much and 
more than you are inclined to give, and making but little 
show or promise of helping you on in your desired path ? 
Patrons are proverbially slippery : *' Put not your trust in 
princes, nor in any child of man ; for there is no help in 
them " (Ps. cxWi. 2). 

II. " And he brought him to Jesus." Here is an intro- 
duction — an introduction to Jesus Christ. He is the true 
patron of human nature ; all matikind are His clients. Yet, 
of what sort is this our patron ? Does He live in a 
splendid mansion, with innumerable servants to do His 
bidding? Yes, titily. But does He expect us to make a 
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long journey to reach His court ; and then to stand hour 

after hour in some ajite-chamber, waiting till the great man 

shall find leisure and inclination to receive us ? No ! I/g 

came to visit us in great humility; left the courts of 

Heaven and all the angelic throng of attendants, took our 

nature upon Him, was found in fashion as a man ; walked 

this poor earth, meek and holy — the Lamb of God that 

taketh away the sins of the world ! 

And what did He come to do? Was it through a 

seeming humility, eventually to aggrandise Himself? " For 

us men and for our salvation He came down from heaven." 

In His Incarnation the kindness and love of God our 

Saviour towards man appeared ; that, not by works of 

righteousness which we had done, but according to His 

mercy. He might save us. Here is true patronage, a true 

patron ! He came amongst us ; made Himself accessible 

to all, 

"Familiar, condescending, patient, free;" 

not to gain consideration, to win honour for Himself, but 
purely to pardon the sinner, **to comfort and help the 
weak-hearted, to raise up them that fell, and finally to 
beat down Satan under our feet." Oh, Divine patronage 
of a lost world I 

I said that people in common life desire an introduction 
to some powerful man, because they have in their inmost 
hearts a sort of consciousness, though not always well 
founded, that their own merits would, with just that little 
help and patronage, be able to shine forth before their 
patron and before the world so conspicuously as to com- 
mand the success they desire. But somehow, in coming to 
Jesus, the patron of mankind, men look upon it differently. 
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About His aspect there is an exquisite tenderness, a 
Divinely delicate sensibility, which seems to disarm our 
self-assertion ; we hardly dare go into His presence and 
say out boldly, " Lord, I am not as other men are." This 
patron, even at first sight, seems impervious to flattery ; He 
seems to see into the very thoughts and intents of the 
heart ; to read us through and through ; so kind the while, 
so pitiful to our weaknesses, our wants ; and when we come 
fairly into His presence, an echo from the deep recesses of 
our souls — quite different from what comes up when we are 
put on our metde before an earthly benefactor — seems to 
answer to something in Him, and prompts the heart-felt 
words, " Lord, I am not worthy." We dare not flatter ; we 
do not even cringe before our true Patron, for we feel He 
knows beforehand what we really think of Him ; He sees 
us as we are, stripped of all mask that countenance or 
words might fabricate. Such is the Divine patronage of 
Christ towards mankind. His clients. 

And this being so, are you astonished, my friends, you 
who know something of human nature, that His doors are 
not beset by a waiting band of followers ? He asks not 
for courtiers, who can fawn and flatter in order to carry off 
some prize ; He asks at once a simpler and a harder thing, 
" Whosoever shall humble himself as a little child " — with- 
out pretence — **the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
Heaven." Men do not mind stooping sometimes in order 
that they may thereby rise the higher ; but genuine empty- 
ing one's self of SELF — this is the crux. To feel without 
hypocrisy that I am nothing, my God is all — this is the 
work, this the labour. To reach this, strait is the gate 
and narrow is the way, and few there be that find it. 
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Yet it is a path that some have trod. St Andrew, whose 
festival we keep to-day, found it Disciple of John 
Baptist, he was standing with that master one day, and 
John, looking upon Jesus as He walked, said, ** Behold 
the Lamb of God ! " Andrew and the other disciples 
heard him speak, and they followed Jesus. Then Jesus 
turned — ^what a power the glance of Jesus has to attract 
Andrew by Bethabara, to convert Peter in the Judgment- 
hall— and saw them following, and saith unto them, ** What 
seek ye? They said unto Him, Rabbi, where dwellest 
Thou ? He saith unto them, come and see. They came 
and saw where He dwelt, and abode with Him that day." 
How blessed was Andrew to be guest of the Saviour of the 
world. The door closed behind them, and they two were 
alone with Jesus for the rest of that day. Precious hours ! 
what would you and I give to share them ; to hear Him 
, speak of the glories of Messiah's kingdom ; to drink in His 
wisdom, share His love, be drawn up by HiVn to Gk)d His 
Father, break bread with the Son of Man 1 Yet Andrew 
had the humble heart of a little child, or he would never 
have called the poor peasant of Galilee, Rabbi ; or seen 
beneath the lineaments of the Man of Sorrows the glorious 
outlines of the Son of God. Yet, with like humility, this 
same blessedness may be ours this very morning, when, 
with a true, penitent heart and lively faith, we draw nigh in 
Holy Communion to the banquet of a Saviour's love ! 

III. But did Andrew stop at this point ? He was brother 
to Simon Peter. Andrew first findeth his own brother, 
Simon, and saith unto him,' ** We have found the Christ," 
and he brought him to Christ Jesus, 

Here was an introduction, an introduction fraught with 
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blessed consequences, the far-off links and forces of which 
the world has never yet seen. He brought him to Jesus. 
Was Simon loath to come ? Siu*ely he was one of that 
devout band of hearts known to God, though scattered far 
and wide in the land, that looked for redemption, that 
waited for the consolation of Israel. It is not a landsman 
that discovers new islands of the sea ; or a poet new 
mechanical forces ; or a layman new truths in medicine. 
No ; in that study in which you are versed, to which you 

• 

bend your life's energies, in that you excel, in that you 
make discoveries. And so, I doubt not, the previous 
expectant life of Peter made him ripe to follow his brother 
Andrew into the presence of Jesus of Nazareth, and find in 
Him, Him of whom Moses and the prophets did write. 

Yet the introduction had its use : there may have been a 
diffidence, certainly there was a want of knowledge regard- 
ing Him who was among them ; for even John Baptist 
"knew Him not." But being introduced, Jesus read his 
character to him, " Thou art Simon, the son of Jonas ; .* 

thou shalt be called Cephas : that is, a stone.*' He who 
had changed Abram's, and Sarai's, and Jacob's name in 
olden days, when He raised them to a higher state of 
grace, now makes Simon to bear the name of Peter, the 
rock ; for on that rock He was about to build His Church. 
Andrew's introduction brought him to Jesus ; Jesus's in- 
trospection of Peter's character, clinched his faith and 
made him for life His fast follower. 

Not every one is a Peter, ready to follow his brother, 
and be led to Christ. It is uphill work sometimes, this 
leading of others to Christ. Many tears, many prayers, 
much patience, much watching for opportunities, much 
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asking for grace to use them aright, are found generally 
in that man's life who is to bring others to Christ 

** Who art thou, that would'st grave thy name 
Thus deeply in a brother's heart? 
Look on this saint, and learn to frame 
Thy love-charm with true Christian art. 

"First seek thy Saviour out, and dwell 
Beneath the shadow of His roof, 
Till thou have scanned His features well, 
And known Him for the Christ by proof; 

** Such proof as they are sure to find, 

Who spend with Him their happy days, 
Clean hands, and a self-ruling mind, 
Ever in tune for love and praise. 

"Then, potent with the spell of Heaven, 
Go, and thine erring brother gain, 
Entice him home to be forgiven. 
Till he, too, see his Saviour plain." 

In very many cases, there is no wish to form a nearer 
acquaintance with Christ. When they see Him, there is 
no beauty that they should desire Him. They think 
hard things of Him, and of His service ; they opine that 
His service implies self-abasement, enduring hardness, and 
that His will alone must have the direction of their hearts : 
and so their hearts instinctively turn away from Him who 
would demand a new, a complete allegiance of them to 
Himself. This brotherly work of bringing others to Christ 
is hard : men do not come begging you to give them an 
introduction to so divine a patron : if they are to be made 
acquainted with Him, you have to bring them to Jesus. 

IV. The time of a Mission is a blessed time : then men's 
hearts, touched with the love of Christ, warm towards 
others : then the tongue of the stammerer speaks plainly. 
It is of Christ they speak then. It seems natural to speak 
of Him. A whole congregation, a parish, is thinking of 
Him ; and out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
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speaketh. The shyness which sometimes keeps us back 
from speaking one to another of Christ, seems then to 
melt ; and, without the glibness of superficial religion, men 
do speak more freely about their Saviour, the Saviour of 
mankind. 

Who is on the Lord's side among you, my friends ? 
Who among you cares for his brother's soul ? There are 
men amongst us whom you must introduce to Christ: 
there are men standing all the day idle, doing nought for 
Him; and why? because, say they, no man hath hired 
us : there are brothers, your own flesh and blood, my 
friends, your own dear brothers, who, while you perhaps 
have found Christ, are themselves as yet strangers to Him. 
To these, to all, be it yours to tell of the patron of 
mankind, of the Saviour of the world. For these, be it 
yours to get an introduction to their Lord : for them, go 
and do what Andrew did for his own brother Peter — he 
brought him to Jesus. 

It is a tender thing to be client to so august a patron ! 
August a patron — nay, so loving a friend, a friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother ! Other patrons, when 
I see them more intimately, are found to be poorer than 
their fame; but of Him, behold the half was not told 
me I Other patrons are deficient in this respect or in 
that, but He is one among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely ! 

When I am introduced to others, I find my fancied 
merits do not stand the test as I had hoped, and I take 
an inferior position among the great man's clients. When 
I am better known to him, he is disappointed at my 
performances, and lets me feel his chagrin, and as time 
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goes on, and my use to him grows less, I may look one 
day to be struck off his list, and be cast upon the 
world. 

But Jesus Christ, the patron of mankind, is not so. 
We come to Him — ourselves feeling our insufficiency, He 
knowing it. We seek introduction to Him, not in order 
that we may find a more conspicuous platform on which 
to display our merits; but confessing our sins and help- 
lessness, and looking to Him alone for help, for life. 
And He, unlike other patrons, when he finds us seven 
times a day falling back from our Christian position, weak 
and unable of ourselves to help ourselves ; so far from 
casting us overboard in disgust, is ever pitiful and help- 
ful, rejoicing over the sinner that repents, and with 
abounding and increasing stores of grace, building us up, 
and fortifying us, that we may one day be able to 
withstand temptation, and having done all, to stand. 

Such is our Patron; such His service. Brethren, 
be it yours to introduce some poor prodigals to His 
notice : and at the great Advent to come, may the 
recording angel, as the books are opened, be able to 
say of you, your brother standing by — " He brought 
him to Jesus." 
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SERMON VIII. 



SD^^e SJafron. 



ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS ALICE, 
DECEMBER 14TH, 1878. 



<( 



I Timothy ii. 15. 

NOTWITHSTANDING SHE SHALL BE SAVED IN CHILD- 



BEARING, IF THEY CONTINUE IN FAITH AND CHARITY AND 



HOLINESS WITH SOBRIETY. 



»i 




|HERE is but one Child-bearing to which at this 
season we can bend our thoughts, the wondrous 
birth at Bethlehem. Thither about this time 
wended their way a poor carpenter and his wife, and, as 
on Christmas Day, she brought forth her first-born son, 
and wrapped Him in swaddling clothes, and laid Him in 
a manger. That is the Child-bearing by which the whole 
world is saved : for unto us a Child is born, unto us a 
Son is given, who, though mortal, and born in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, is yet Wonderful, 
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Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace. He is the Head of mankind restored ; 
the Father of the regenerate family of man, in Whom 
is redemption and sanctification, in a word, salvation : in 
this Child-bearing we are saved. 

The text is not an easy one, it may refer to this 
Birth of the Saviour, but, as it occurs in a passage 
devoted to the duties and province of woman, it 
is more proper, perhaps, to take it in the natural 
sense of bearing, nursing, rearing, and educating her 
children. 

St. Paul had been exhorting men to pray, and, apparently, 
laying down directions for their public prayers, naming 
supplications, prayers, intercessions and giving of thanks, 
as portions of this office. He then tells Timothy how 
women are to be attired, and draws a sharp contrast 
between the province of man, who may^each both men 
and women ; and that of woman, whom he does not 
suffer to usurp such authority over man, as would be 
implied in her teaching publicly a congregation composed 
wholly, or in part, of men, alleging, as a reason for her 
subjection to the other sex, that Adam was first created, 
not Eve, and that Adam was not in the original trans- 
gression, but Eve. This seems to suggest to him, the 
curse under which woman lay, in having to bring forth 
children in sorrow; but he adds as a consolation, she 
shall be brought safely through her child-bearing, if they 
continue in faith, and charity, and holiness, with sobriety. 
At the same time, the words must be taken to mean 
something much deeper than that she shall merely be 
saved in body. "She shall be saved, in, or through 
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child-bearing/' certainly has reference to some saving 
effect, which the bearing and rearing of children has upon 
her moral nature, the welfare of her soul. 

And is not this a true and comforting thought ? Few 
women could teach, or preach in church ; all may attire 
themselves with becoming modesty, and all matrons may 
work out their own salvation, by attending, in a Christian 
spirit, to the duties which family life brings upon them in 
hourly succession. What state of life presents more 
opportunities for discerning the spirits and tempers of 
those committed to you, than that of a mother among 
her children ? and not only of discerning, but of applying 
the teaching of the Gospel to their various temptations 
and states of mind ? What grander school of patience is 
there than in ministering to the inarticulate cries and 
unexpressed wants of the tender infant by night and day ? 
What state of life is more based on self-denial, a self-denial 
most prominent in the act of child-bearing it is true, but 
called into daily, and hourly, and almost momently exercise 
with every true and devoted mother ? Where are watch- 
fulness, the quick thought, the ready hand — themselves 
the outcome of true charity — to be better learnt, than at 
the sick beds of your children? and yet all these, 
tempered with sobriety, that is, true Christian self-controul. 
The mother who does well her duty in that maternal 
state of life to which it pleases God to call her, though 
she may not be able, with the unmarried, or with the 
widow, to attend daily prayers in Church, or frequent the 
Holy Communion every week, nevertheless, shall, in my 
judgment, and (if I read him rightly) in that of St. Paul 
also, be saved, in, and through her child-bearing; for 
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certainly she will continue in faith, and charity, and 
holiness, with sobriety. 

The matron state affords scope for faith, and charity, 
and holiness; faith, the Christian's attitude towards God, 
charity towards others, holiness towards your own person. 
Who, than the matron, can better believe in the Father- 
hood of God, who breathes into the nostrils of her 
new-born infant the breath of life, and makes it become 
a living soul ? Who, more than she, will pour out 
intercessions at the Throne of Grace on behalf of her 
children, as they grow in knowledge and in stature — 
committing them to Him who moulds and fashions 
the hearts of men ? Thus child-bearing is the school 
of faith. 

And certainly it is the school of charity ; for a 
Christian mother not only bears that love, which even 
the lower animals display, in foraging for, and fighting 
for their offspring; but she will tend them with devoted 
care in sickness, and will labour at every period of their 
life, to draw out their minds and hearts towards God, 
the centre of all love. 

Nor is matronhood less the school of holiness, and 
sanctification in the body, and chastity. It is not permitted 
to a matron to be thoughtless, or not to know whither 
silliness, and levity, and foolish talking, and the wandering 
eye tend ; she who has borne Christian children, knows 
that her body is not for fornication, but for the Lord, 
and should be reverenced, as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, since through it, God has been pleased to give 
souls to the world, and by His Grace to His Church 
also. 
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But the Apostle adds . . . with sobriety. Sobriety, 
signifies that restraint, which a will, instructed by Holy 
Scripture, and informed by the Holy Ghost, exercises 
over every department of the man, — body, soul, and 
spirit, — to which it belongs. What that part of the steam 
engine, which we call the "govemour'* does for the 
whole engine, in regulating the amount of motive force 
to be employed at one time, that this Christian self- 
restraint, or sobriety, does for our complete nature. The 
Apostle seems to say, that this sobriety is to be applied 
both to faith, and to charity, and to holiness, that it 
is to regulate all the motions of our being, whether to 
Godward, towards our neighbour, or ourselves. Faith, 
without this sobriety, may become, on the one hand, 
fanaticism, or on the other, a weak, purposeless senti- 
mentality. Charity, or love, toward one's children, or 
one's neighbours, may, without this sobriety, degenerate 
into a culpable indulgence, such as Eli showed to his 
children, or a complaisance which winks at the thinly- 
veiled vices of society : whereas, if sobriety be absent 
from our notions of the holiness and sanctification of 
the body, we may be led to think that the perpetual 
celibacy of the nun is a higher state of life than that 
holy estate of matrimony which Christ adorned and 
beautified with His presence and first miracle that he 
wrought in Cana of Galilee. New Testament " sobriety," 
like popular ** temperance," has been sadly narrowed and 
specialised in its meaning ; properly understood, I conceive 
it is that which gives proportion and harmony to all the 
virtues of a Christian, and crowns his character with a 
peace, and dignified .r<?pose, not like that of a Greek 
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. Statue, but rather after the lineaments of Christ. Perhaps 
this sobriety may be more needed in women than in 
men, from the Apostle's mentioning it in his directions 
for them, as being more the subjects of feeling, emotion, 
and passion, and, therefore, the more likely to err in 
exaggerated notions of faith, or love, or chastity: but 
certainly when this divinely harmonising quality knits 
together in one concordant whole the Christian virtues 
of a mother, we may well feel that she indeed shall 
be saved in her child-bearing, and we may well admire 
the Grace of God, which presents to our Christian eye 
so beautiful a portraiture. 

Such, I doubt not, was that Virgin Mother, who at 
the first Christmas, gave birth to the Saviour of the 
world. Her faith in believing the angeFs message, her 
love towards her Divine offspring, her holiness, which 
made even the sorely-tempted Joseph not to wish to 
make her a public example, but, to put her away privily 
in the first suspicions of his temptation, stand out before 
us in the sacred page : yet were they all tempered by 
that sobriety, which made her keep and ponder God's 
message in her heart, and not let it be the common 
talk of secular acquaintances ; which made her say to 
the servants at Cana, ** Whatsoever He commandeth 
you, do it ; " which made her stand by her Son's cross, 
silent, though a sword were piercing through her own 
soul; which made her continue after His ascension, in 
prayer and supplication with the twelve, and with the 
other women. In her, surely, the matrons of our own 
day may find a sure example. 

Yet one word more deserves our strict attention : ** if 
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they continue.^' Patient continuance — that is the point. 
Having begun in faith, in love, in holiness, do not let the 
whole wear down, grow stale, go out. The Christian 
mother starts with a high ideal; she finds it hard to 
maintain it in practice ; does she then surrender her ideal 
and follow the mediocre commonplaces of the world ? 
Surely no. Prayer and patience ; patient waiting for God 
in prayer — these she will continually use ; and if she attain 
not to her ideal, still she will keep it ever before her, and 
by God*s grace she will grow continually liker to what she 
would be. 

Apt, however, as the text is for the coming season of 
Christmas, I am not sure that I should have selected it for 
this morning's thought, had it not seemed to me to embody 
to a considerable extent the feelings that have been upper- 
most in the hearts of most Englishmen during the last eight 
or ten days. On Wednesday last we consigned to the 
grave aU that is mortal of the Princess Alice. She was one 
who eminently fulfilled the duties of family life. You are 
all aware how she nursed her father, Prince Albert, on his 
dying bed, herself then but eighteen years of age ; how, 
nine years later, she came over and performed the same 
kind office, and with more happy success, for her brother, 
the Prince of Wales ; and now she has fallen a victim to 
diphtheria, after rescuing from that fell disease her husband 
and her children. Is she destroyed in child-bearing — an 
exception to St. Paul's declaration in the text ? Truly, if 
this world be all, if our bodies only be ourselves, if the 
surroundings of this life be alone what we have to live for, 
she has perished — perished in the act of practising the 
highest virtues of her character, perished just as we should 
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have crowned her with the highest meed of praise, 
and has sunk into oblivion whither praise reacheth not ! 
But to us Death is no "perishing." "I believe in the 
resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to 
come." Verily, she shall be saved in her child-bearing. 
These noble traits of character, these noble deeds of 
womanly and Christian daring performed in the recesses 
of her family, not once, not twice, but as the habit 
of a life, educate a woman's spirit, and lift it up to 
heroism, quite as really — and, surely, far more after 
the example of Christ — ^than courage on the battle-field 
exalts a man. And that with these domestic virtues 
were combined faith, and charity, and holiness, I fully 
believe. One who was in Darmstadt, and in a position 
to know more, perhaps, than most, during the past 
summer, declares that the late Prmcess had emanci- 
pated herself (to God give the glory) from any doubts 
that the free-thinking of some in Germany might have 
stirred within her, and was a sincere believer in the 
Lord Jesus Christ And if we ask if St. Paul's grand 
quality of sobriety were present in her, surely the secret 
of her success in the sick room was this Christian self- 
restraint ; the secret of her influence and power in her 
family and, in society was not merely her intelligence, and 
her true aflfection, but this proportioning, this harmonising 
virtue, apart from which intelligence and affection may 
alike run to seed. 

"Sheshall.be saved in child-bearing, as she continued 
in faith and charity and holiness, with sobriety ; " for the 
day of the Second Advent will soon dawn, and characters 
like hers, not destroyed, but ripened as well > by the. frost. <)f 
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a short adversity as by the sunshine of an even life, shall in 
that day be gathered as good seed into the gamer of our 
God. 

Women, go forth to imitate her good example ! and men, 
do ye reverence more than heretofore the grace of God 
which is found in daughter, mother, sister, wife. 
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SERMON IX. 



Cj^t ^uBxmBB Wiamun. 



Acts xvi. 14, 15. 

" and a certain woman, named lydia, a seller of 
purple, of the city of thyatira, which worshipped 
god, heard us: whose heart the lord opened, that 
she attended to those things which were spoken 

OF PAUL. 

**AND WHEN SHE WAS BAPTIZED, AND HER HOUSEHOLD, 
SHE BESOUGHT US, SAYING, * IF YE HAVE JUDGED ME TO BE 
FAITHFUL TO THE LORD, COME INTO MY HOUSE,* AND 
ABIDE THERE.* AND SHE CONSTRAINED US.'* 

i i mMJwm MERCHANT,** says Ecclesiasticus, ** shall 
hardly keep himself from doing wrong ; and 
an huckster shall not be freed from sin.** 
Yet it may be done. " As a nail,** says the same wise man, 
** sticketh fast between the joinings of the stones, so doth 
sin stick close between buying and selling.** Yet, by God*s 
grace, a tradesman may keep himself upright. Lydia, I 
take it, is an example of this. 
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It is sometimes said 6f us preachers, that we preach only 
to men; or, at most, only to *' human nature." I now 
address myself to women ; and of them, to women engaged 
either as principals or assistants in shops. 

I. Lydia was a seller of purple ; possibly a dyer as well. 
She was a foreigner from Asia, settled in Europe ; born at 
Thyatira, she lived at Philippi. 

(i.) We may consider trade under its two departments : 
the buying or producing, and the selling department. I 
can well believe that Lydia had her fair share of the worry ♦ 
of business ; she had to get together, as best she could, 
from the merchants, the ingredients which went to make her 
dye ; taking a journey possibly once a year to Thyatira, 
across the stormy ^Egaean Sea, to make her purchases. 
She had to purchase from others, traders with Egypt, 
perhaps, the fine linen yam to be dyed. She had to super- 
intend all the minute arrangements of the dye-house ; and 
sometimes to find that, with all her care, the beautiful 
purple which should have come out fit for an Emperor's 
robe, was, owing perhaps to the fraud of the merchant, or 
to the negligence of some of her dependents, quite spoilt 
and unsaleable. The cares of a manufacturer, liable to all 
manner of risks, no doubt were hers. 

And then, as a foreigner, an Asiatic, domiciled at 
Philippi, she would be subject to the suspicion and petty 
cheating by the natives to which foreigners are ever liable ; 
and probably would have to contend with a native com- 
petition not always generous. 

(ii.) But she had not only the manufacturing and the 
mercantile part of her business to look to : as a " seller of 
purple " she had all the worry which customers cause the 
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tradesman. I have seen it stated somewhere that a very 
appreciable fraction of inmates of our lunatic asylums comes 
from the class of smaller traders. And the reason 'assigned 
is the constant worry to which they were subjected, partly 
owing to some of them endeavouring to carry on business 
with too small a capital, and, consequently feeling the 
pressure of the delay of their customers in settling their 
accounts ; but partly also from the constant strain upon 
their minds in being perpetually called off from one thing 
to another, and not being able to call a minute their own, 
but being, at the bidding of any customer, bound to leave 
whatever they are about whenever the shop-bell rings. 
Something of this, I doubt not, Lydia felt. The only 
remedy for the irritability which such constant interruptions 
cause is, I believe, to cultivate the Christian habit of 
patience, ^ch patience as our Saviour showed when His 
discourses were interrupted by the cry of some sufferer 
seeking to be healed ; or when, at the close of a very hard 
day of teaching or of debate, just as He was retiring at 
sunset for prayer and for rest, whole multitudes would bring 
their sick in numbers to receive that attention to their 
cases which is so uninteresting usually to spectators, so 
engrossing to themselves. 

n. But you will notice the trade in which Lydia was 
engaged, and which we have no reason to believe she 
quitted after becoming a Christian ; she was a seller of 
purple. Now, "purple," whether we understand by it a 
brilliant dye or a gorgeous robe, was no necessary of life ; 
it was eminently a luxury — a thing for a king, or, at least, 
for only the richer classes to purchase. I think we have 
some clue here as to how far articles of fancy or of luxury 
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are permissible with Christians. A man whose duty it is to 
smear tar upon wood, might well be called a fool if he 
dressed himself in black broadcloth while engaged in his 
usual occupation ; but this is no barrier to his having a 
suit of "Sunday best,** provided his wages will honestly 
admit of it. Nay, the scarlet and fur of a Mayor's robe of 
office, or the fine linen and clean in which the clergyman 
is attired in church, though in themselves fit to be sold by 
Lydia, the ** seller of purple," so far from being stigmatised 
as unnecessarily luxurious, seem rather to befit those whose 
authority, civil or religious, is from God. Though, there- 
fore, the political economist may class these fancy things 
among unproductive consumption, and the ascetic may 
try and stigmatise them as un-christian, still, with Lydia 
and her craft before us, I cannot allow that a trade which 
ministers to the more luxurious kinds of comfort is in itself 
wrong. 

Yet I doubt not Lydia, and those among you who 
minister to such wants of an advanced stage of society, 
have found extra cares arising from such trade. You can- 
not appeal, perhaps, to the million; you depend upon a 
smaller, a wealthier class ; and you have to put up with the 
fastidiousness of that class, which is hard to please, and 
not always as polite as it might be in expressing its opinion 
upon the goods you offer for sale. In all these things 
patience, again, and a restrained spirit are needed, such as, 
I doubt not, Lydia had, who feared God, and whose heart 
the Lord opened to hear His Gospel. And in this class of 
trade what ups and downs occur through the mere change 
of fashion or the discovery of something that suits a more 
modern taste better ! One has heard of a very large silver- 
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plating firm being entirely broken up through the world at 
large giving up the old-fashioned plate upon copper for the 
newer electro-plate. * No doubt, the Lydias of all ages must 
look for reverses in fortune, if the fashion changes ; and 
their only sure resting place is in God. 

I have often heard persons in trade complain of the 
impossibility, as they term it, of their being real Christians. 
They say to me,. ** My dear Sir, if you' were in our place, 
instead of being sheltered by your profession from the 
worry and snares of such a life as ours, you would say 
so too." If any before me to-night are so minded, I 
would say, look at Lydia : could any one, from her 
business, be at first sight more unlikely than she to live 
a religious life? Yet, St. Luke tells us, that before St. 
Paul came to Philippi, she was one ** which. worshipped 
God'*; that is, who had from being a heathen, learned 
from the Jewish Testament what she could about God, 
and had taken Him for her God ; and when Paul came 
to Philippi, and held that conversational ** Bible-class" as 
we should say, by the river-side, for the women who 
resorted there for prayer, the Lord opened her heart, 
that she attended to the things that were spoken by him. 
That was an honest heart, I doubt not ; one that listened, 
not in order to cavil at, or to evade, but to weigh, to 
accept, and to do the things which God spake by Paul. 
Would to God that all we here had that heart ! not a 
learned, not a clever, but, a sincere, a genuine soil for 
the Word of God to take root in ! Pray God to grant 
us this heart : pray Him to open our ears also, and our 
hearts, that we too may attend unto the words that have 
been spoken of Paul, and of his Master, Jesus Christ; 
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that we, too, may receive Paul, as the minister of Christ, 
and Christ, as the Son of God, the Saviour that should 
come into the world 1 

And now her household comes upon the scene — " When 
she was baptized/* says St. Luke, **and her household." 
Christ came to set the father against the son, and the 
son against the father, the mother against the daughter, 
and the daughter against her mother, the mother-in-law 
against her daughter-in-law, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law, for His sake, it is true. Yet such was 
the outpouring of Divine grace, that in Lydia's case, and 
a day or two later, in the Philippian jailor's case, a whole 
household together receives, and is received into the 
family of Christ. 

Had she been a hard mistress to her dependents? 
I think not, or they would not so readily have joined 
her in confessing Christ. Had she been indifferent to the 
welfare of her children's souls, left as they possibly were 
to her sole care, and she perhaps a widow ? No : she 
who had begun to worship God, had doubtless also, like 
Abraham of old, whose daughter in the faith she was, 
commanded her children and her household after her 
to keep the way of the Lord ; and when they saw her, 
with her strong mind, and holy habit of life, turning to 
Jesus the Christ, whom Paul preached, they, too, became 
her household in the faith, and, with her, were baptized 
into Jesus Christ. 

Women, you who are engaged in business, do your 
assistants, do your children see in you so bright an 
example of justice and kindness towards them, of fear 
and worship towards Almighty God, that they, too, are 
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willing to follow you in open acknowledgment, in baptis- 
mal confession of the Lord who bought you? Is your 
influence in the household, the work-room, the shop, for 
Christ, or against Him? Does your conduct, help, or 
hinder others to join and to follow the holy religion 
which you profess? When your people see you closely, 
live with you day by day, do you draw them to Christ 
by the reality of your religion, or repel them by the 
reverse ? Go to Lydia, once a heathen, then a proselyte 
of the Old Testament ; then, with heart opened of the 
Lord to attend to PauFs religious conversation, baptized 
into Christ, wM her household^ and learn what a sphere, 
what a responsibility, the mother, the mistress, has before 
God. 

I would draw your attention to two more points in 
Lydia's short history of three verses in holy writ. 

(i.) She used hospitality without grudging. When 
Pharaoh made a feast on his .birthday, he hanged his 
chief baker ; when Herod made a feast to his lords, 
high captains, and chief estates of Gahlee, he beheaded 
John Baptist : here, revelling and cruelty go together. 
Such is not the Christian ideal of a feast; when thou 
makest a feast, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours: but call 
the poor. Here love and the most delicate charity find 
place. Nor is the feast, which God bids you make, 
necessarily a costly one; for whosoever shall give you, 
says Christ, a cup of cold water to drink in My name, 
because ye belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, he 
shall not lose his reward. Without direct teaching, Lydia 
had, diffidently indeed, divined this truth, ** If ye have 
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judged me faithful (as by admitting me to baptism, I 
see ye have) to the Lord, come into my house and 
abide there." Paul, no doubt, meant to depend upon 
his own hand-labour at that coarse tent hair-cloth weaving, 
and did not mean to be beholden to any man for his 
living ; but such is the power of hospitality, when offered 
in the true Christian spirit, that it broke down his proud 
resolve; "she constrained us." Brethren, sisters, in cold 
inclement weather, for Christ's sake, go to the poor, and 
do likewise. 

(ii.) And then, she was no coward, but a brave-spirited, 
true woman. After this pleasant episode of Lydia's, Paul, 
and Silas, and Luke, remained some days in Philippi; 
but having cast out a spirit of divination from a possessed 
female slave, Paul and Silas had the multitude stirred 
up against them by her owners. They were hailed before 
the rulers, and without evidence, or trial, beaten, and cast 
into prison, with their feet made fast in the stocks : and 
at midnight, Paul and Silas prayed and sang praises unto 
God, aye, with bleeding backs and iron wrankling in their 
woimded limbs ! Then, suddenly, there was a great earth- 
quake, so that the foundations of the prison were shaken : 
and immediately all the doors were opened, and every- 
one's bands loosed. Thereupon followed the jailor's 
conversion. But what of Lydia ? Next day, the magis- 
trates seem to have been ashamed of their lawless 
conduct, and sent to let the prisoners go. Paul, how- 
ever, with true dignity, refused to be thrust out privily, 
and insisted that the magistrates should come, and, in 
due form, release them personally. This the magistrates 
did, and besought them to depart out of the city; 
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but they entered into the house of Lydia first, and 
saw the brethren, and comforted them, and after that 
departed. 

Lydia was a brave woman. Her new-found friends 
had just suffered from mob violence, and the provincial 
magistrates* injustice. The magistrates, late repenting, 
seemed to doubt their ability to prevent further outrage, 
and desired them to depart. Paul would not steal 
away from the city like a convict ; he would remain awhile, 
like a true citizen of Rome. But who was bold enough to 
give him shelter ? Lydia again : she feared not the return 
of .the yelling mob ; she thought not of the safety of the 
purple in her presses ; she took no thought for her own. 
As she had been hospitable when all was serene, she would 
do the harder thing— be hospitable at the risk of her 
property and life, when the storm burst upon her guests. 
As Lot entertained angels, and drew them into his house 
from the mob, who sought to abuse them without, so 
Lydia once more receives under her roof, Paul and Silas, 
wealed and smarting still from their rough usage of the 
day before. 

She was not a tradeswoman who coldly calculated, 
how will my belief in Christ affect my business? If I 
harbour these unpopular men, will my house be attacked 
to-day, shall I lose customers when they have left. No : 
as she was honest in listening to PauFs conversation by 
the river-side ; as she was faithful in being baptized ; as 
she was a genuine lover of hospitality when the sun 
seemed to shine upon the Christian cause at first; so, 
when persecution and affliction arose because of the Word, 
she was not offended, but, like a heroine, as she was, 
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risked all for Paul and Silas, for the sake of her and 
their common master, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

One has heard of people who have attached themselves 
to congregations in order to improve the custom of their 
shops. I never knew such. But I should be unfaithful to 
my trust were I to say that men who would deny Christ 
rather than lose custom have never come within my 
knowledge. What means the keeping of shops open on 
Sundays, but a preferring of gain to Christ ? .What mean 
the terribly long hours to which some assistants are con- 
demned every day, but a preferring of gain to the welfare 
of our brother, for whom Christ died? If I have read 
Lydia's case aright, Lydia's, who was baptized into Christ, 
with her household^ I see there a bond of mutual service 
and of brotherly love between principal and assistant, 
between mother and child, which, had they lived in our 
days, would have found some way out of our modem 
difficulties, and would have continued somehow, while 
sacrificing, it may be, some little profit, at least to make 
their family a family for Christ to dwell in, their household 
a part of the household of God. 

** A merchant shall hardly keep himself ' from doing 
wrong," says the wise man ; " and a huckster shall not be 
freed firom sin." But Lydia did, I think; and so, my 
friends, may you. But how? By praying God, and 
allowing Him to open your hearts, that you attend to the 
things that are spoken of Paul, and of Christ. 
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SERMON X 



"^.tlKixaUB. 



St. John vii. 5. 
"for neither did his brethren believe in him." 

And Acts l 14. 

"these all continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication, with the women, and mary the 
mother of jesus, and with his brethren.** 

* 

BELIEVE in one God, . . . maker of 
all things, visible and invisible." God is no 
less the maker of invisible things, such as 
society and family life, than He is of the earth and sky, 
which y9fi can see below and around us, than He is of the 
individual man. And as God made man in His own 
image, so it is a fair question to ask whether family love 
and family life is not in some sort an image of the mutual 
love of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in the Trinity of the 
Godhead? Certainly, in a Christian family the father is 
the fount of authority, the centre of unity, the house-bond ; 
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yet his love blends with his authority, and is reflected 
back from the hearts of his children, and, in their degree, of 
his dependents ; the household is ruled and obeys by the 
law of love, and thus is one. 

God, I say, is the author of society, the author of family 
life. The perfect family is only to be met with when our 
Church shall have become triumphant in heaven — 
triumphant over selfishness, and rivalry, and jealousy, and 
sin. Here below, all family life, however beautiful and 
winning, partakes of the imperfections of man's fallen 
nature, and has its blemishes and defects ; while in some 
cases it is very far removed, indeed, from the pattern of 
that love wherewith the Blessed Trinity is filled. In some 
cases it is only in sarcasm that we can apply the word 
family, or love, or home to the persons congregated under 
one roof, so unlike in all that makes a family are they to 
the household of God. . To realize family life in its full 
perfection, we must wait for the home in heaven. 

But here family life has much about it that is delightful ; 
yet it has also a disciplinary side. It pleases, yet it 
chastens ; it soothes us, yet it educates. Let us consider 
one or two of the points of discipline which family life 
exercises over the soul and spirit of its members. In a 
large family, living under the same roof, there will necessarily 
be associated members of very different characters and of 
very different powers ; in point of intelligence, there will be 
the clever and the less gifted ; in point of temper, the easy 
and the sharp. The fact that persons so different have to 
dwell in daily and hourly contact is itself a school of self- 
forgetfulness, a school of charity. Men before now have 
said, **What is my brother to me? His society is most 
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uncongenial ; our pursuits diverse ; our tempers incom- 
patible. I will treat him as I should anybody else, and not 
allow the accident of blood relationship to influence me. 
In a word, I will cut him." But this is self, not God, 
that speaks ; it is the spirit of Cain, not of Christ. 

Rightly taken, this contact of very different natures — the 
clever, it may be, not caring for the homely pleasures of 
the dull, naturally ; the dull looking, naturally, with super- 
cilious disregard at studies which they do not appreciate, 
yet each stretching a point to take an interest in the other's 
uncongenial pursuits, simply because they are the pursuits 
of a brother — this contact of very different natures surely 
has a mighty effect upon each, in helping each to gain a 
victory over self; and in the smaller matters of daily 
conduct and behaviour, giving way each to the other, being 
considerate and making allowance for peculiar traits of 
character ; nay, the very preferring one another when any 
dainty more than common is set upon the family board, 
all tend in the self-same direction — to reduce self to 
more convenient proportions, to encourage sympathy and 
love. 

And outside this inner circle of the family there is a 
further discipline. In days like these, when God permits 
some men, perhaps many, to rise by their industry and 
talent to a social position above that in which they were 
born, and by losses or failures permits others to sink to a 
lower level, there are few families who have not on their 
borders a fringe of poor relations. The poor relation is 
apt to make a princely estimate of the fortune of the head 
of the family, and, in his judgment, to lay down for him 
very onerous duties and burdens grievous to be borne; 
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while the head of the fanlily is apt, on his part» to look 
upon his poor relations as idle folk, who might have done 
as well as he, had they only taken similar pains. But, 
surely, in this extended view of family life, we have need to 
ask the Holy Ghost to give us a right • judgment ; that, if 
we be poor, we may not presume upon such poverty to idle 
ourselves and live upon our wealthier friends ; and if we be 
the better off, we may not be led to draw ourselves up as 
though we were but strangers, and to hide ourselves from 
our own flesh. 

II. But there are trials peculiar to family life ; and of 
these the chiefest is when a call comes from God to one 
member of a family to quit the ordinary groove and fulfil 
some mission — secular, it may be, or religious — to which 
God has specially called him. The old feelings and habits 
are broken through : the old landmarks of conduct become 
useless as guides. So it was when Joseph dreamed his 
dreams — prophecies as they were of his great deliverance 
which he should work out for his family ; then his brethren 
" hated him the more for his dreams and for his words." 
So it was with David, when he felt and spoke of God's 
call within him, to rise and fight the Philistine. Eliab, 
his elder brother, could see no call from God here ; all 
he can attribute it to is in the taunting words, " I know 
thy pride, and the naughtiness of thine heart; for thou 
art come down that thou mightest see the battle." When 
men get into the realm of grace, the natural heart cannot 
receive these things of the Spirit of God : a man who 
has not God before his eyes, cannot believe that his 
brother sees God beckoning him on to loftier things. 
Hence it is, that a prophet has no honour in his own 
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country, and among his own kin, and in his own house. 
Here it is that a man often finds his own family the 
greatest obstacles to his obeying God's call; his foes, 
them of his own household. 

And why is it " so difficult for one's own people to 
realize the call one of us has from Gk)d? They do not 
deny that such calls are heard sometimes. If their neigh- 
bour's son shows an inclination for the ministry, if their 
neighbour's son feels a call to go out as a missionary 
to heathen lands, they would very likely admit that God 
had called him. But when such call comes to one of 
their ow n family, they cannot away with it. Why is 
this? Sometimes the impediment lies with the man so 
called; sometimes it lies rather with his brethren. 

(i.) Sometimes a man's brethren know too much of 
him. Though now, apparently, a man with good intentions, 
they can recollect the time when he was no better than 

themselves; and, as they feel no moving of the Holy 

* 

Ghost within them, so they are loath to allow any such 
in him. At one time, he was a worldly man, perhaps ; 
perhaps, even an impure man; whence, then, hath he a 
call to any ministry for God? 

(ii.) But very often a man's brethren see in their 
brother's earnest turning to do some new work for God, 
a tacit rebuke of their own sluggishness. Perhaps, like 
David, he is their youngest brother ; they have nursed him 
as an infant ; played with him ; ordered him about ; looked 
upon him naturally as inferior to themselves, because, 
at one time, certainly his mind was less mature than 
theirs. Hence they will not at first acknowledge any 
exceptional treatment of God in him, for this would 
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lift him up out of their category, and give him at once 
a superiority over them, or, at least, place him as in- 
dependent of their circle of ideas. 

But, if they be worldly, or less given up to God than 
he, it often will happen that the character which God 
calls him to assume is of a type they do not care for; 
and then, the real superiority of his character and work 
is what they resent. In the case of Joseph, we have 
no proof that he behaved himself conceitedly on account 
of his dreams ; all he did was with youthful simplicity 
to tell what he believed God had told him to his 
brothers and his father. But from the purity of Joseph's 
life, as was made manifest afterwards when he would 
not do that sin and sin against God, contrasted with the 
lust of a Reuben or a Judah, and the intellectual 
capacity and superiority of one who could wield after- 
wards for the king the whole power of Egypt, thus 
justifying the forecast of his dream, we see it was 
this superiority of natural character, and of added grace 
which made them resent his call to be a deliverer to 
them. 

The text says, neither did His brethren believe in 
Him. It is with brothers and sisters, and relatives of 
the same generation, that the difficulty most lies. When 
young Saul was called to be king, his uncle Abner 
seems, from the point of view of one of the previous 
generation, to have noticed his aptitude for such pro- 
motion, even before it was announced : and when Joseph 
told his dreams, though his brethren hated him, and 
Jacob at first rebuked him, yet we are told, that **his 
father observed the saying." There is no rivalry between 

H 
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the uncle and nephew ; between the father and son ; 
but between brethren there sometimes is. 

Thus, then, when Jesus manifested His divine com- 
mission in the words of wisdom, and works of mercy and 
of power, yet ** His brethren, as a body, did not believe 
in Him.*' They had not the excuse which some brethren 
have; that their brother, who is rising into fame as a 
religious teacher, was once a profligate, or a half-hearted 
servant of God. Jesus had had early prophecies going 
before concerning Him : Jesus had gone down to Nazareth 
and been subject to His parents ; Jesus had increased 
in wisdom, and in stature, and in favour with God and 
men. There were here qo antecedent stumbling-blocks 
of his youth to stand in the way of His brethren's 
believing in Him. Nay, they had some help : John the 
Baptist, his kinsman and theirs, had some few months 
before announced His advent, had baptized Him, and 
at the same time, borne witness to His divine mission. 
Above all. His mother, Mary — pondering all those sa3dngs 
of the angel in her heart ; keeping in her heart all those 
sayings of His, when He was at the age of twelve, in the 
temple at Jerusalem — was able, with a mother's penetration, 
which sympathizes with, and feels proud and joyful in her 
Son's elevation, to say, before even His first miracle, to 
the servants at Cana, " Whatsover He saith to you, do 
it "—surely His mother's faith and expectation might 
have welled over unto them. 

Why did they not believe in Him? The hindrance 
could not have lain with Him: it is in their hearts that 
we must look for the stumbling-block to their faith. 
In addition to the ordinary motives which might make 
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any brethren slow to recognize a member of their family 
as a new teacher come from God, there was one more, 
and that of a spiritual character. No doubt He came as 
the Messiah. But a Messiah who works in obscure 
Galilee, will never be recognized as Messiah by His 
people ; a Messiah who altogether contravenes the notions 
formed by the popular mind of His office, will never 
succeed ; there should be more show, more overt claim 
laid to the title. His unbelieving brethren say to Him, 
"Depart hence from this Galilee, and go into Judea, 
that Thy disciples also may see the works that Thou 
doest: for there is no man that doeth anything in 
secret, and he himself seeketh to be known openly. 
If Thou do these things, show Thyself to the world." 
** Mighty works," they seem to say, " mighty works with 
notoriety, may win thee the position thou aspirest unto; 
and notoriety is not to be had here; Jerusalem is the 
place for that" They have mistaken His aim. His 
manner of pursuing it, and His time appointed of the 
Father. These brethren, the Dean of Chichester remarks, 
" Knew nothing of that goodness which seeks the honour 
that cometh from God only. As little did they know of 
that heavenly method which our Saviour Christ was at 
this very time pursuing, — in gathering together the out- 
cast, and fetching home the wanderers from the fold ; 
extending His kingdom upon earth by methods which 
to men seemed foolishness; building up His Church 
out of the base things of the world, and things which 
are not. They were ambitious of human honour; and 
thought all lost which was done in secret. Thus they 
were led to reject their Mighty Kinsman (as the people 
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of Nazareth had twice done before), and to regard Him 
with secret unbelief.*'* 

Thus, then, He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not. ** Neither did His brethren believe 
in Him.** This was in the earlier stages of His Epiphany, 
of His manifestation as God dwelling among men. 

in. But we pass on some twelve or eighteen months — 
months fraught with tremendous issues, for in them occurred 
His agony and bloody sweat. His cross and passion. His 
precious death and burial, His glorious resurrection and 
ascension — and we find, that, after he had finally left this 
earth, the twelve Apostles went into the upper room at 
Jerusalem ; and in the words of our second text, " These 
all continued in prayer and supplication, with the women, 
and Mary, the mother of Jesus, and — His brethren." 
His brethren ! Whence this changed attitude ? Could 
crucifixion, death and burial — His utter rejection by His 
people, the annihilation of His claims by death, — could 
these things convert His calculating, hesitating brethren? 
Yes. The path to glory in the Kingdom of Heaven 
is the path of suffering. Secret unostentatious well-doing ; 
seeking and saving the harlot, the publican, and the 
sinner; His meat — to do the will of Him that sent Him, 
and to finish His work — all this, at first despised, and 
not comprehended, or even misunderstood — and this cut 
short by a lingering death of torture and of shame, — 
all this, when at length lit up by the resurrection, that 
revealing light from Heaven, and consummated by His 
returning at His ascension to where He was before, 
exalted above all blessing and praise, — this had power 

*Burgon's ''Plain Commentary" on the passage. 
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to bring His brethren, once unbelievers, to bow the 
knee before Him in prayer and supplication, acknowledging 
Him in truth, Messiah, the Prince ; and to lead them to 
wait for His promised gift of the Holy Spirit to be sent 
down by Him from Heaven. 

Henceforth, His brethren (cousins, no doubt, they were) 
are among His devoted adherents, James, the brother 
of the Lord, being the first Bishop of Jerusalem. It 
may be long before brethren can be brought to acknow- 
ledge the claims of one among them to be lord over them 
in intellect, in goodness, in the Spirit of God ; but when 
that conquest is won, who more ardent supporters, who 
more fervent Apostles of His fame I His character has 
been before them from infancy; they have seen Him 
at play, and at work ; the recesses of His character 
have been explored in the hours of ease, and of trial ; 
and, if these scrutinizing, and at first unwilling witnesses, 
give at length their convinced, their full, their lifelong 
testimony to His claims, surely, we may indeed exclaim, 
with one who needed not so long an education in 
belief, " Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God ; Thou art the 
King of Israel." 
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SERMON XI. 



Ctbk #ffijCt. 



be;fore the mayor and corporation of 

wolverhampton, 1878. 



Romans xiii. i. 
" the powers that be are ordained of god." 

Or in paraphrase: — 

" WHATSOEVER FORMS OF AUTHORITY ARE IN ACTUAL 
EXISTENCE, IT IS BY GOD THAT THEY HAVE BEEN AND 
ARE CONSTITUTED AND ORDERED." 

HE authority with which we first make acquain- 
tance is that of our father and mother. God 
causes us to come into this world, naturally, 
as members of a family — that family having an undisputed 
authority presiding over it, the authority of the parents. 
Their word is law to us in early life; they stand to the 
young child in place of God, giving us food, protecting 
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US, arranging for us, bidding us to do this or not to do 
that; nature, that is, God's voice, makes us feel our 
subordination, and we do them reverence, even without 
the positive commandment, ** Honour thy father and thy 
mother." This parental authority is surely ordained of God 
to all mankind. 

But in primitive times, a father, who had an intellect 
above his fellows, a strong will, and a powerful frame, 
would exercise to the very close of life over his grand- 
children, and over their wives also, and also over the 
servants who would gather round the family, very much 
the same authority which he wielded over his own sons and 
daughters. Hence arose the chieftain, such as Abraham, 
His authority, under favourable circumstances, would 
consolidate into that of a king: under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances would be broken up and divided among his 
descendants, and tend to form small tribes owning little 
or no tie among them, such as was the case with Israel 
in the times of the Judges, when " there was no king in 
Israel, but every man did what was right in his own 
eyes." 

In a more developed stage of civilization we find 
cities founded, in which the elders acted as a council to 
advise upon the public policy of the city, and to see 
justice done, between man and man of the citizens ; and 
these elders, in one form or another, — known in England 
under the title of A/dermen, — have constantly re-appeared 
in municipal history throughout the world. 

When St. Paul wrote ** the powers that be are ordained 
of God," the chief power lay in the Emperor of Rome — 
an office then filled by the iniquitous Nero ; yet St. Paul 
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does not hesitate to enjoin upon the Roman Christians 
obedience to that office as ordained of God — a striking 
proof of St. Paul's courage and singleness of mind ; for 
many of these Roman Christians were by birth Jews, 
and as such, prided themselves that " they never were 
in bondage to any man." 

You will notice he says ** The powers that be ; " " that 
are in existence;'* **the Authorities de f<utoP In France 
or America, such highest authority is represented at this 
moment by the President of the Republic ; in Austria 
or Russia, by an Emperor; in England, by the Queen. 
Happy, indeed, we are, that with us, at least, there is no 
doubt in any man's mind among us who the supreme 
authority is to whom we are to submit. It is not so in 
all countries at this time; nor was it always so in Eng- 
land. Time was, and some of the monuments in our 
Collegiate Church bear witness to it, when good men 
where in doubt whether they should yield obedience to 
Parliament or to King. St. Paul's words do not settle a 
vexed question like that; all he asserts is, that provided 
the authority be actually existing, it is to be recognised 
as ordained of God, and to be submitted to. 

Ordained of God. In this phrase the idea of order 
and arrangement, as distinguished from confusion, anarchy, 
or the many and discordant voices of a mob, is distinctly 
brought forward. All God's works display method and 
arrangement, and it would be wonderful if society, con- 
ceivably His highest natural work, were to be left 
without form and void. St. Paul more than once de- 
clares that God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace; and, speaking on another subject, recommends 
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that all things should be done decently, and according to 
order. 

All kinds of authority then, providing they de facto exist, 
are not {o be regarded by us as merely chance effusions 
of human nature, but as determined, constituted, and 
ordained by none other than God \ and this brings me to 
the great point which I wish to impress upon you to-day. 

There are few in this church who, if asked whether 
my oflGice and the authority belonging to it were ordained 
of God, but would answer **Yes;'* and, indeed, we clergy 
could not support the burden laid upon us unless we did 
recognise it as a work set us by God, and for which God 
enables us with His Spirit But St. Paul says plainly 
that the authority of the members of a municipal Cor- 
poration, for the lawful and honest purposes for which such 
Corporation exists, is also ordained of God: you are 
among the powers that be, the authorities that exist ; and 
the powers that be are ordained of God. Do I mention 
this to awe the townspeople ? Do I mention this to 
swell any pride of office which any of you may feel? 
Certainly not. I name it in order that you may recog- 
nise the dignity of the work to which God calls you in 
this borough, in order that you may do that work as a 
work for God — in order that you may put self on one side 
and party, and seek to do your duty by us, the citizens 
under you, as yourselves in this matter the stewards of 
God. 

The grand old Greek philosopher, centuries ago, pointed 
out that in states magistrates exist not for their own 
benefit, but for the benefit of those whom they govern. 
This sounds a truism from the pulpit ; pray God it may 
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ever be a household word with you, and ever be as true 
in your practice. The author of all authority is God : and 
all true authority exercised in this world is a copy — ^more 
or less like — of God's rule over mankind. A ruler, then, 
who would copy the rule which God bears over us, 
must not be selfish. I cannot picture my God as selfish ; 
as ruling the world to get out of it what He can. He 
says, " I will not reprove thee because of thy sacrifices 
or for thy burnt offerings : because they were not always 
before Me. I will take no bullock out of thine house ; nor 
he-goat out of thy folds " (Ps. 1. 8, 9). This is not 
selfishness. Nay, when He enjoins our giving Him praise, 
and honour, and worship, it is not as flatterers that we are 
to pay court to a selfish autocrat, who loves the tinsel 
compliment of fawning adulation ; but we are to honour 
Him, because our moral nature answers to His, and we 
see something in Him which merits honour; as the 
Psalmist says, ** I will call upon the Lord, who is worthy 
to be praised " (Ps. xviii. 2). ** The works of the Lord 
are great : sought out of them that have pleasure therein. 
His work is worthy to be praised and had in honour: 
and His righteousness endureth for ever " (Ps. cxi. 2, 3). 
Let no man then aspire to municipal honours for anything 
it will bring him — ^incidental emolument, custom in trade, 
an increased business. Let no man aspire to municipal 
honours merely for the honour's sake ; but let every man be 
indeed, and in fact, " worshipful " — not idly borrowing from 
the honours which an elder generation may have twined 
round the office of councillor, or alderman, or mayor, to 
decorate himself withal ; but himself by his own character, 
industry, attention to civic duties, adding to the dignity 
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of the office he fills, and leaving it when he vacates it 
more wreathed with honour and worship than before. 
Your authority is ordained of God : use it as in God*s 
sight — SL talent about which He will inquire one other 
day. 

Upon the many duties which devolve upon you — 
the protection of our lives and properties from violence 
and robbery; the maintenance of our streets as public 
highways by night and day for man, and horse, and 
vehicle ; the superintendence of our markets ; the care of 
the new park, the baths, the free library, I shall not 
touch. But there is one duty forced, and justly forced 
into more prominence now than ever, to which I may be 
permitted to advert — ^the public health. 

It has been said that cleanliness is next to godliness. 
Now whatever responsibility may attach to us clergy 
above our fellows in the matter of godliness, it is quite 
certain that a very large share of responsibility rests upon 
municipal corporations in promoting the cleanliness of 
their towns. To them is intrusted the supply of water, 
the drainage, the inspection of tenements unfit for human 
dwelling, and by the beneficent action ot the Artisans' 
Dwelling Act, the rendering of whole quarters of the 
area they govern more salubrious. This is a most im- 
portant function. Bad water will produce typhoid fever; 
bad air and foul tenements, a low type of physique 
among a population ; and where the conditions of life 
are thus forbidding, School Boards may labour to elevate 
the mind ; Temperance Societies to regulate the appetites ; 
the Church to regenerate the spirits of the men about 
them ; but the original sin, so to speak, of uncleanliness 
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in air, in water, in home, in person, will, to a great 
extent, nullify all these united efforts. You will notice 
that no amount oi personal care in me or in any other 
individual, will make up for the absence of municipal 
care. The authorities close my well and make me drink 
their water supply: they allow patches of their town to 
exist, which are the very nest and hatching-place of 
fever. Clean in my own person, I am compelled to 
drink such water as they provide, and to breathe such 
air as they allow to circulate in their streets; and if 
fever germs be in these, I am forced by them to drink 
or breathe them in. The corporation of this town was, 
I believe, one of the first to adopt the Artisans' Dwelling 
Act : all honour to them ; shall I be wandering too far 
from my legitimate office, if I beseech you in the name 
of dying children, and stunted youth, and families of low 
vitality and poor health, to make haste and bring the 
full provisions of that Act into practical operation at once 
and without delay? I am not one of those religionists 
who preach ever about the soul, and put the poor body 
out of sight. Christ was a man ; a man, of a reasonable 
soul and human flesh subsisting ; and Christ's religion, if it 
is to do its full work, must lift the body no less than the 
soul to the highest point of perfection to which it is 
capable of attaining. The soul and body together make 
up man : an ill-regulated soul preys upon the body : 
and conversely, a body, left by a municipal corporation 
to languish in the foul air and contracted streets of the 
slums of our large towns, drags down and takes the heart 
out of the finest soul that God ever breathed His life into. 
Christ came to save man ; not the soul or ghost of a man 
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only; but the man himself, soul and body in one. 
Hence, if we clergy try specially, through our corporation, 
the church, to reform men's souls chiefly, it is because 
we rely upon such corporations as I see before me 
to-day, to ameliorate the conditions under which the 
bodies of our fellow-townsmen have to perform their vital 
functions. Church and State thus acting together, men's 
souls and bodies, men themselves may advance towards 
perfection. 

The powers that be are ordained of God. God is ever 
widening our knowledge, and with it our responsibilities. 
Years back it would have been impossible to have said 
what I have just ventured to say ; people would not have 
understood it, and could not have tolerated the words. 
God widens our view of our duties. He prompts the 
question in your conscience as you hear the bell toll, or 
see the funeral cortege pass down the street, " Have I, 
by any neglect of my municipal duties, had a hand in 
the premature death of that citizen who is going to his 
grave to-day ? " ** Might I not have seen to the draining, 
the cleansing, the ventilation of the courts and tene- 
ments I am appointed to look over, somewhat more 
carefully? and thus prolonged his life?" A drunken 
case is brought before a magistrate, it behoves that 
magistrate to ask himself, ** Have I, by my lachesse, by 
my neglect to improve the conditions of health, under 
which this poor wretch has to live, been instrumental in 
promoting his craving for stimulants, and so bringing 
him into disgrace?*' The powers that be are ordained 
of God. What for? to see to the well-being of those 
over whom God places them. You are, in the matter 
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of ventilation, pure water, clean streets, wholesO^ 
drainage, a sort of minor Providence that God, fir^ 
whom all rule and all authority flows, has set to wa.^^ 
over our cities. 

And remember, as all authority comes from God, ^ 
to God it shall all be yielded up in that day wh 
Christ shall have put down all rule and all author^ 
and power. And then, as I shall be asked to gi^ 
an account of my stewardship in the Church of Christ ^' 
so will you be called upon to render at the assize c^ 
God an account how you have exercised the pow^^ 
and authority which God gave you in the civi ^ 
corporation to which you belong. You may thii 
that the clergyman has five talents entrusted him 
God, and yourselves but one : I am not so sure o: 
that: but, at least, do not hide your talent in thc^ 
earth; use it; and you shall in no wise lose your' 
reward. 

Your Worship, and you members of the Corporation, 
his colleagues, have, according to the general custom 
of this borough, as I understand, from the time when 
first it became a borough, come here to-day to honour 
God, as one of the first duties due from you, after 
installation into office. It is right : you are ordained 
of God ; and to God give the glory. You have 
joined with the general congregation in prayer that 
your office and work may be blessed : you have heard 
from the sermon, if not all your duties, the spirit at any rate, 
I trust, in which all your duties should be performed. Now 
go forth, Mr. Mayor, go forth, gentlemen of the Corporation, 
and seek, during these ensuing twelve months, to do your 
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ty in this municipal relation of life to which it pleases 
>d, for this year, to call you; and may God bless 
u in 

" All you design, and do, and say ; 
That all your powers, with all their might 
In His sole glory may unite. Amen.** 
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SERMON XII. 



®^t Citijtn. 



BEFORE THE MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 1879. 




Acts xxi. 39. 
**a citizen of no mean city." 

|0T a ratepayer; a citizen, a burgess. St Paul 
tells us he was a citizen of no mean city. 
Indeed it was a fine town that Tarsus, the 
city of Cilicia. It lay in a lovely plain; on one side 
washed by the Mediterranean, on the other enclosed by 
the snowy range of Taurus ; down from whose heights 
there flowed the swift Cydnus, tumbling, like the Rhine 
or the Shannon, over rocky rapids, cooling the city and 
dividing it in two, and then widening out itself to 
receive fleets like those of Antony and Cleopatra, and 
bear on its broad bosom the commerce of the merchant 
to the sea. What was, what is a citizen? The world 
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1 might be roughly classed in three divisions — the 
:en of Rome, the slave, and between the two the 
/incial inhabitant of towns subject to the Roman 

'he slave was a chattel ; what he acquired was not 
property : his union with his wife was not considered 
:rimony, and his children belonged to his master : 
person, his life was absolutely in his lord's power. 
;tom and a humane master may have mitigated his 
; but strictly speaking, rights he had none, 
'he citizen of Rome in its best days had all personal 
ts ; he could not be scourged ; he could not be 
risoned ; he could not be put to death without trial ; 
even then, such ignominious deaths as crucifixion 

2 not permitted : he had rights of property, both as 
.rds possession and bestowing it by will. But also 
ig an elector of the magistrates of his country, he 
, as that country's dominion extended, a share in the 
srnment of the world. 

'he provincials stood between the two ; in much the 
e position as our Indian subjects nowadays. They 
* protected in property and in person ; but in a 
eral way had no share in the legislative, and not 
:h in the executive government of their country: and 
letimes when Roman garrisons were quartered upon 
n, and not absolutely immaculate magistrates sent to 
jide over the province, their lot was far from enviable. 
5ut the full citizenship was a matter of pride and* 
-congratulation to any who possessed it. To the 
inest it secured the enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
perty ; of the rights of family and of home. To the 
I 
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moving spirits it opened the prospect of service and of 
office in the state. The soldiers were citizen-soldiers ; 
no slaves might shed their blood for that free and sacred 
country; and in the discipline of that citizen-army the 
best virtues of the citizen were cultivated, and for a 
thousand years maintained. Once a citizen of that 
proud, and almost world-wide empire, a man might 
aspire to the highest offices, military or civil. Hence 
citizenship was a school for ambition — the legitimate 
ambition of laying at your country*s feet for the good 
of your fellow-men, the best that God has given you; 
your power to devise laws; to organise; to rule; to 
handle an army ; to administer a province ; your 
eloquence, your honesty, your wisdom, your strong arm, 
your blood. 

Our English citizenship is not materially different 
Our life, our liberty, our property is protected. Except 
the ostracized clergyman, every man here present may 
aspire to represent his own town in Parliament: and to 
any young man of ability, of character, and of patient 
plodding, the highest offices in church or state are open ; 
nay, so free, so cosmopolitan are we, that at this 
moment, the highest office in the state is administered 
by one of Jewish extraction, and in the Church of 
England by a Scotchman. Yet there is one difference 
between the old Roman citizenship and our modem 
English citizenship, that, whereas, the former was difficult 
to obtain by those who were not born to it from their 
parents before them having been citizens ; with us, to-day, 
it is the exception to find a townsman who does not 
enjoy the municipal franchise. But what is the effect in 
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cither case? Claudius Lysias says, "With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom;" and Paul answered, "But I 
was free bom ; " both, you see, valued their franchise, 
both were proud of it. But, nowadays, there are persons 
who hold it cheap ; who affect to despise civic rights ; 
who would even sell their trust for money : who shirk 
their responsibilities, " voting it a bore " as they say, to 
record a vote at all. 

Perhaps it is natural. When a thing is obtained only 
with difficulty, or as a high privilege from which the rest 
of the world is excluded, its rarity makes it valuable : 
when, like our English liberty, it is, so to speak, free 
as air; then, like the air, we take it as a thing of 
course, little heeding it. But, be it remarked, these 
C)mical on-lookers from afar upon our municipal work 
and our civic dignities, only enjoy their leisure and free- 
dom to carp, because some amongst us are unselfishly 
devoting their time and talents to work out the common 
problems and do the joint work, which, while it benefits 
the town or the nation, benefits these men as parts 
of it. 

A citizen, not a ratepayer! In old days, the great 
mark of a citizen was to resist tyranny and oppression, 
to bear arms, to be ready to suffer, to die for his city 
or his country. The vulgar unpatriotism of the nineteenth 
century would have us believe the true mark of a citizen 
now is to pay rates. Why, my friends, you can pay 
rates, and be all the time a very slave; you can pay 
rates, and yet be a selfish, narrow-viewed man, who has 
not a thought, or an interest, or an instinct beyond his 
own dear self — indeed, to pay rates is all the use he is 
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to his country 1 But the burgess, the true citizen, 
takes a wider, a more serious, a more responsible view 
of his position. He believes in the brotherhood of man ; 
he will put his sovereign into the plate to benefit the 
cancer-stricken, the paralysed, the consumptive ; but he 
wDl not content himself with a mere money payment, 
with one isolated act of brotherhood ; he draws within 
his circle the whole inhabitants of his town, he holds 
them his neighbours, not only in point of locality and 
the numbering of the streets, but as the good Samaritan, 
who was neighbour to him that fell among thieves, as a 
greater than that Samaritan, as Jesus Christ, who came 
down from heaven, cast in His lot with us, became our 
neighbour, and truly loved His neighbour as Himself. 
The burgess looks upon the courts and alleys and dens 
of our large towns, and commiserates those who have to 
try and live decently under such forbidding conditions. 
But his sympathy is not that of the lackadaiskal girl, 
just finishing, perhaps, her third sensational novel this 
fortnight. The genuine burgess lays these things to heart, 
but he has a head as well, and a hand ; he goes home, 
he considers what scheme can be devised, not merely 
to plaister over these social sores for to-day, and to- 
morrow, — ^to break out festering again the third day; 
but he plans what may be done towards the physical 
regeneration of his town ; how pure water, firesh and 
unpolluted air, better dwellings, efficient sewering, real 
cleansing of the streets, honest recreation, sober amuse- 
ments, efficient schooling, pure literature, may be provided 
for himself and fellow citizens, so that the causes of ill 
health and .low physique, and to some extent of 
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pauperism and of immorality, and of crime, may be cut 
off at their very root, and an improvement be effected, 
which shall give hopes of permanence. At the same 
time the true citizen knows how hard it is for the striving 
bread-winner of a family to pay his share of the joint 
expense, without which these benefits cannot be conferred 
upon a community; and, therefore, he studies how all 
this may be effected at least cost, and with least bur- 
den to his town. And if he be not in office to do these 
things himself, at least, he will study to place in office, 
by his vote, those who he thinks can. 

Let us thank God that there is, throughout our country, 
many and many a man of whom this is no unfaithful 
portrait ; and let me ask those here to-day, if there be 
any who have not yet thought out this matter, to try 
and realize to themselves the duty of looking not only 
on their own things, but on the things of others also, 
and seeking to raise and elevate the condition of their 
countrymen at large. 

SL Paul was a citizen. It is true he bent his energies 
to a different, to a higher duty. But had he been a man 
of one town, instead of a moving traveller ; and had he 
witnessed the physical drawbacks of our modern large 
cities, I am sure he would have joined our modern move- 
ments to remedy them. He was not the man to dwell 
with emphasis on his privileges, and at the same time to 
shirk the duties of citizenship. He who with the holy 
hyperbole of charity could say, " I could wish myself 
accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh : who are Israelites,'* would not, I feel 
convinced, have been lacking in civic virtue had he taken 
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up his residence amongst us eighteen centuries later. Nay, 
the man who could trace with such comprehensiveness the 
roots and fruits of faith, as a living and actuating principle 
of religion; and could commend with almost a poet's 
touch the exceeding loveliness of an all-embracing charity, 
would, had he lived amongst us, have been most certainly 
able to track but and expose that baneful selfishness which 
makes a man let off to another for money a tenement not 
fit to house cattle, or used to make a parent detain his 
child from school during the few only years in which his 
education was possible. St. Paul, who laid before us 
so well the rights of God and His claim upon our 
allegiance and our love, could, I am sure, had he cared, 
have laid down equally the rights of man and his corres- 
ponding duties. As it is, he has given us the principles, 
and leaves us to work out their application. 

II. But in these words, ** a citizen of no mean city," 
I notice a pleasing trait in the apostle's character. He was 
not ashamed of being connected with a provincial town. 
Paul was a traveller ; he had no special abode, but moved 
from place to place as his work of preaching the Gospel 
and confirming the churches called him. A man under these 
circumstances sometimes becomes too cosmopolitan, 
ignoring and perhaps despising the provincial Tarsus of 
his birth ; not caring to keep in mind or tell others of the 
home that reared and nurtured him. It is a poor spirit. 
If your town confers no special name on those born there, 
be it yours to immortalize your town by the lustre of the 
noble deeds you its citizen will do ! 

Paul might have contented himself with naming his 
Roman citizenship, without specifying provincial Tarsus 
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at all ; he might have ignored the obscurer schools there, 
and dwelt only upon the education he had received in 
Jerusalem, the Holy City, at the feet of Gamaliel, its great 
doctor of the law : but no ; he had that local patriotism 
which is the backbone of national patriotism, he was not 
ashamed of the spot that gave him birth. There first he 
saw the light, the green fields, the foaming river ; there 
first he noticed the piles of merchandise upon the quays, 
and heard the busy hum of men, and saw the galleys bear- 
ing away or bringing the products of a hundred countries. 
There he took in his earliest ideas, there he first put those 
ideas into words ; it was his home, his native town ; and 
he would not, he could not forget it. 

Surely this is a lesson we need constantly to keep before 
us. If I look in the Guest-book in a Continental Hotel, 
I see the name of one of my friends ; in the column for 
his address I find '* England." He thinks he is " a citizen 
of a somewhat mean city " perchance, and is ashamed to 
write himself down as such. A harmless foible, perhaps, 
in this instance ; but it comes out in poorer exhibitions 
than this. My same friend' makes a fortune by trading in 
that same town ; he retires from business ; he quits the 
place and buys a property a hundred miles away ; and 
among the country squires, who frequent his table, he will 
turn the conversation if ever the town that made him what 
he is, comes before the guests. Hence it is that the natural 
leaders of a town cease to lead ; and let the lead be taken 
by inferior men. Hence it is that the poor are left without 
a sympathizing friend to help them beyond the ill-paid 
parson and his wife ; and the honest artisan, who feels his 
share of work has gone to swell that merchant's fortune. 
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looks askance, if not with bitter envy, at the man who no 
longer cares a rush for him, his family, or his toil. 

If it pleases God, my friends, ever to exalt you in this 
way, do not kick down the ladder by which you rose ; but 
do for Wolverhampton what a Mark Firth can do for 
Sheffield ; and you, too, will become a citizen of no mean 
city. 

This fact, this feeling, this pride of citizenship has a 
mighty and ennobling force. It helped, I think, to fit St. 
Paul for his life's work. Once a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
who according to the strictest sect of their religion lived a 
Pharisee, exclusive, jealous for the Jewish law, persecuting 
those who seemed to vary from it ; this citizen of Rome — 
the mistress of the world, the world's civilizer and ruler — 
influenced to some extent, as many phrases in his epistles 
testifies, by this feeling of citizenship, though not without 
the powerful grace of God, widened out in range of vision 
and in broadest sympathy, till at last he was fitted to open 
under God the kingdom of heaven to the Western World, 
to become the missionary of all mankind, to earn the 
proud title of the Apostle of the Gentiles. Such is one 
instance of what the idea of citizenship can help to do. 

III. But there is another city, another citizenship — the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the Christian life. Christ founded 
this city ; He gave it its constitution, its laws. He placed 
me on its roll of citizens at my baptism ; He looks to me 
to support the dignity of that citizenship, to do nothing 
unworthy the burgess of so Divine a State. Still in this 
life, I do not see it perfect. Christ, our fellow-citizen, yet 
our King, sore wounded in the fight, yet the Captain of 
our salvation — Christ, our brother man — He is perfect. 
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But all we the rest, citizens of Zion it may be, have, 
nevertheless, our shortcomings, and our faults ; and these 
individual failings reflect themselves on the whole state of 
Christ's Church militant here on earth. Still there is a 
tone, an instinct, an attitude of soul in every true, however 
weak a citizen of our heavenly Jerusalem, which drawn on 
and fostered, tends to better the Catholic Church of God. 
If we recognise disunion among ourselves, the drawing 
of one from another, through selfishness it may be, or 
through waywardness ; if we feel our human frailty unable 
at all times to cope with human temptations, and falling 
back from the high ideal of the Son of Man ; if we see 
others striving, yet sinking, struggling with their sins, yet 
being slowly overcome ; shall we not as citizens of the city 
of God remember the privileges conferred upon us by our 
King, of approaching Him acceptably at all times through 
Christ, of craving and of obtaining pardon, grace, and 
blessing ; and with full faith in this prestige, the heavenly 
prestige of our ** no mean city," ask God for help, and then 
go forth to live, and in our way to help others to live as 
befits those whose conversation, whose citizenship is in 
heaven 

In the City of London, at her stately banquets, the loving 
cup is handed round and drunk by all in token of fidelity 
to her institutions, and of amity and goodwill among 
fellow-citizens. The City of our God passes round another 
and a better cup, the cup of Salvation ; and those who 
drink of it pledge themselves to her two principles — 
charity to man and loyalty to Christ our God. These are 
at the bottom of all our religion, of all our real work ; 
these colour our thoughts, and fashion our characters ; 
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these give tone to our motives and savour to our actions; 
these are found, more, it may be, or less, yet are found in 
every one who realises at all his relation to Christ his 
Saviour. 

Men and brethren, cultivate these two civic principles of 
the City of God — loyalty to our Head, charity to our 
fellows ; and then will the Church of Christ, which even 
now is " no mean city,** become " that great city, the holy 
Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God, having the 
glory of God : and they shall bring the glory and honour of 
the nations into it'' 
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SERMON XIII. 



Cj^t ^olnnitttB. 



PREACHED BEFORE A RIFLE CORPS. 



St. Matthew viii. 8— io. 

"the centurion ANSWERED AND SAID, LQRD, I AM 
NOT WORTHY THAT THOU SHOULDEST COME UNDER MY 
ROOF: BUT SPEAK THE WORD ONLY, AND MY SERVANT 
SHALL BE HEALED. 

**FOR I AM A MAN UNDER AUTHORITY, HAVING SOLDIERS 
UNDER ME : AND I SAY TO THIS MAN, GO, AND HE GOETH ; 
AND TO ANOTHER, COME, AND HE COMETH ; AND TO MY 
SERVANT, DO THIS, AND HE DOETH IT. 

"when JESUS HEARD IT, HE MARVELLED, AND SAID TO 
THEM THAT FOLLOWED, VERILY I SAY UNTO YOU, I HAVE 
NOT FOUND SO GREAT FAITH, NO, NOT IN ISRAEL." 

READ here three marks of a true soldier, 
humility, trust, and obedience. He thought 
lowly of himself and his performances — " Lord, 
I am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my 
roof," He trusted One whom he knew to be over him 
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— " speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed." He knew how to obey — ** I am a man under 
authority." I read, also, two marks besides of a good 
officer, first, care for his men — ** Lord, my servant lieth 
at home sick of the palsy ; '* and, secondly, discipline — 
" I say to this man, go, and he goeth ; and to another, 
come, and he cometh ; and to my servant, do this, and 
he doeth it." I shall not have time, to-day, to speak of 
all ; Jet us speak chiefly of discipline, and see whether — 
over and above its going far to ensure victory in the 
field, and even in defeat, honour and some degree of 
safety — it does not tend to go down to the roots of a 
man's nature, and make him a better son, citizen, and 
father; and so, sometimes, to prepare the ground of his 
heart to ^acknowledge and to receive the Fatherhood of 
our God. 

I. This man was a soldier of the Emperor of Rome. 
What an empire that was ! From the Grampian Hills 
in Scotland, passing by where the Russo-Turkish War 
was lately raging, in Bulgaria, to where the Shah of 
Persia rules his people, far on into Asia — well' nigh 
three thousand miles — so wide did that empire of Rome 
extend ! Nor was it a fleeting sway. For seven centuries 
before Christ was born, ever extending, and without one 
serious check ; for five centuries afterwards — twelve 
centuries in all, — did this greatest of empires last Its 
people, in its best days, were soldiers, statesmen, patriots; 
but towards their enemies, stern, unyielding, cruel, false : 
and thus, by their virtues and their faults, they built up 
a splendid fabric of conquest. But the world so con- 
quered was not left to drift into anarchy; they were 
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citizens, organizers, administrators, rulers ; they could 
consolidate and keep, by statesmanship, what they had 
won by the sword. 

There is another instance of an empire almost as vast, 
though far less famous, which has lasted, I suppose, 
almost twice as long as that of Rome, the Chinese 
Empire. Can any account be given of this longevity in 
states ? Is there any common factor in the constitution 
of the Roman and the Chinese people which will 
account for it? I believe there is. It is that which 
God gave by Moses to the Children of Israel as a 
remedy against decay in their commonwealth, — "that thy 
days may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. Honour thy father and thy mother." 

Honour, obedience, discipline — this is the secret of the 
stability of the Roman Empire. To what an extent 
this principle was pushed, we may gather from the fact 
that a father had the power of putting his son to death, 
— a power seldom used, but there : that he was possessor, 
all his lifetime, of all the property that son might acquire : 
that he had power over the wife that son might marry, 
over the children that son might beget. It was a 
tremendous authority to wield ; but, mark you, it was 
tolerated, nay, loyally yielded to by Roman sons for 
centuries : and the habit of mind it begot in the Roman 
citizen built the state up. 

As men were in the family, loyal, obedient, trusting, 
to the father of that family, so they were in the army, 
loyal, trusting, obedient, to their commander, going at his 
command unswerving, with their face forward, to certain 
death. And this habit, I take it, of obedience, itself 
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fostered by the discipline of the army, itself constituting 
the power of that army, made the perennial greatness 
of the Roman Empire. 

II. I turn to England. I see in many an English 
family, sons, aye boys of 12, their own masters; the 
father too selfish to take pains with them, exercising no 
discipline, but leaving them to themselves, to make or 
mar their own characters; the mother, poor soul» un- 
supported by the father, the slave, if not the butt of 
her own sons. 

I look at society, and see we are like grains of 
sand, each following his own individuality, too little 
regarding any but himself; I see those above with 
too little consideration for the interests of those below, 
and those below, not without envy and jealousy, eyeing 
those above. There is too little cohesion in our society, 
too little self-sacrifice for the good of the community, too 
little realization of the brotherhood of man; too little 
recognition, that though* some be head and some feet, 
some eye and some hands, yet all Englishmen are parts 
of one people, subserving one common purpose for 
which God has called us into being, and placed us with 
our particular work to do, among the nations of the 
earth. 

I look at the church ; and see that one hundred and 
forty-two sects have registered themselves as separate 
from us, and from one another ; and are thus in frigid 
isolation, or in avowed hostility to their neighbours, 
seeking to realize for themselves the Communion of 
Saints ! While in the Church of England herself, I see 
there are men who are ** not afraid to speak evil of the 
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dignities" whom God has set oVer them, or "to bring 
railing accusations" against members of their own 
communion. 

Old heathen Rome, having in its Paganism but one 
talent from God, the virtue of Obedience, and using 
that one talent to the full, is a crying witness against 
us, who enjoy five talents and use but one or two. 

III. Brethren of the Volunteer Force of this country, 
let me try and place before you your mission. You are 
citizen-soldiers ; not soldiers simply ; not citizens simply ; 
but citizen soldiers. Regular soldiers, I suppose, a 
country like ours must have. But the Regular, though he 
has advantages as a soldier, has some disadvantages as a 
man : he is obliged to live an artificial life ; generally, 
he cannot marry, and this enforced celibacy is the parent 
of many evils ; he does not see anything of domestic 
life ; neither does he mix in the ordinary affairs and 
trials of his fellow-men. But you have the full pulse of 
the citizen life of your country beating in you ; at home 
you play your part in local and general politics; you 
know the rise and fall of the markets, the test and gauge of 
your country's material well-being ; you feel and are part of 
the social currents and movements of to-day. Thus, in you, 
the citizen is not dwarfed, far less is he annihilated. 
Moreover, when you come to your drill or shooting 
practice, it is not as to the routine of daily business, it 
is as to the recreation field, a recreation out of doors, 
and so most wholesome. Thus, I take it, you avoid those 
disadvantages of isolation from your fellow-countrymen 
in life and thought, which the professional soldier must 
endure. On the other hand, the benefit he gains from 
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associating with men engaged in a common pursuit with 
him, you gain also, sympathy, emulation, esprit de corps'. 
and the social advantage of rubbing against men of diffe- 
rent leanings and bringing up from one's self, this is yours ; 
while the fact that you all live among one another, 
know each other at home, and will meet again on many 
a day, keeps up a high standard of honour, and of 
courteous behaviour between man and man. 

But the text reminds me of one of the chief incidental 
benefits to society which your enrolment confers. ** I am 
a man under authority " says the centurion, the Roman 
captain. He knew what an education this had been to 
him ; he had learned to obey. He had learnt to submit 
his will promptly, patiently, without question, without 
knowing the full part such obedience of his was to play 
in the plan of the campaign. He could obey : and, 
therefore, he was fit to command and to be obeyed ; ** I 
have soldiers under me." To criticise, at least, to 
grumble, is the first step towards the ruin of discipline, 
and the loss of victory. From the colonel to the private 
there is no man among you who is not under authority ; 
there is no man who has not to submit his personal will 
to commands he does not altogether understand, and 
this, for the good of the whole body, as himself only 
one small part of it. 

This, I take it, is one of the lessons we English 
people need at this day ; we have been so much given 
to think of I, and me, my judgment, and my opinion, 
my will, and my interest, that the grand duty of sinking 
the individual will, from time to time, by a wholesome 
obedience to others for the good of the whole, whether 
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in social, political, or religious matters, has not been 
much thought of or practised, before your Volunteer 
movement came up. You, however, by your discipline, 
have taught yourselves a lesson ; by your example, have 
gone some way towards teaching us. 

ii Then, again, that tendency to isolation between 
class and class which there is amongst us, is bridged 
over, to some extent, by your movement. The names 
on your roll are not from one class, but from many : 
and when you go out to camp, or to a review, or, 
should it please God, you ever have actually to fight for 
your country, the same inconveniences, hardships, and 
dangers, are equally the lot of all. 

iii. Need I say that "Volunteer" is a glorious title? 
You take to this occupation not as a last resort, when 
all other trades have failed ; on the contrary you sacrifice 
your ordinary business in order so far and for a few days to 
serve your country ; all of you sacrifice time, most, I 
presume, money, in this patriotic work ; and this you do 
loyally, " with," as St Paul says, ** goodwill doing service ; " 
(may I add with him ? ) "as unto the Ix)rd and not to 
men." 

iv. We read in Judges (xx. i6), a book describing, so 
to speak, the volunteer movement among the Israelites 
for the internal defence of their country, that in Benjamin 
" there were 700 chosen men left-handed : every one could 
sling stones at a hair's breadth and not miss." In those 
days personal ability, activity, and prowess counted most 
in winning a battle. It is said that since gunpowder has 
been invented we have changed all that. I think your 
movement shows the contrary. The men whom I see 

K 
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before roe are not ciphers, parts of a machine. They are 
disciplined, they are obedient to comroand, it is true ; but 
unless I am much mistaken, each man is like the Ben- 
jamites, a chosen man, trained personally to aim and to 
hit his mark ; thus, though you. are parts of a whc^e, thae 
is the greatest scope for individuality, and the outcome oi 
whatever science, and practised skill in eye and arm eadi 
several man has in him. To the routine of drill, you add 
the drawing out of those personal qualities, natural and 
acquired, which go to make a good marksman. Tbb in 
itself is an education ; and thus while your daily week at 
home brings to the surface what is good in you, this 
''holiday task," if I may so term it, brings out another 
side of your whole being, and helps to develop the 
complete man. While the knowledge that your rifle woik 
is not for self, but for country, cannot but make you give 
always a side glance towards the common weal, and so 
develop the good citizen in you. 

Your movement, then, viewed morally and socially, goes 
far, I believe, to consolidate English society ; to bind vs 
all more together ; to teach that the true good of one is 
the good of all, and that the good of all is the true good^ 
of each. Mr. Carlyle, in his last pamphlet published som^ 
years ago, looked upon this movement as our shee^ 
anchor in this respect. On the other hand I met, 
dozen years back, a member of ''The International" (i 
organised body of men in different countries, you mar 
recollect, having for its object the pulling down of 
as it is, and erecting some UtopiaA scheme in its place] 
and I well remember the supercilious scorn, not unl 
with fear, with which he spoke of your movement Thi:^-^ 
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the friends of order and its enemies alike testify that the 
Volunteer movement is one which tends to promote the 
solidarity and well-being of society. 

IV. But there is a lesson behind in the more especial 
things of God. Roman society of that date was corrupt ; 
the army alone maintained the earlier traditional virtues of 
Rome. It is remarkable that not a Roman centurion is 
mentioned in the New Testament but with commendation. 
This centurion had been long under its discipline, and had 
watched the effect of the same discipline upon his men- 
He had taken a pride in his profession ; he had drunk in 
its spirit. When, then, Christ, appeared, who "taught as 
one having authority," who ** commanded '* disease, and 
nature and unclean spirits, and they obeyed Him ; the 
instinct, the cultured instinct, of the centurion led him to 
divine the cause which lay at the root of this obedience. 
He saw that Christ is the Lord of life and death, and of 
all things to them pertaining, youth, health, strength, age, 
weakness, and sickness. He divined at a glance — the 
glance of faith — that Christ has but to say to disease, 
" Goj" audit goeth ; to sickness, " Come,** and it cometh ; 
to death, "Do this," and "it doeth it." Therefore he 
came to Christ on behalf of his sick servant, and prayed 
Him to give the word of command ; never doubting for 
a moment but that disease would hear it and obey, and 
the absent servant be cured by the all-present power and 
authority of Christ. Thus professional training, profes- 
sional feeling, professional proficiency, professional en- 
thusiasm, by suggesting an analogy in the mission and 
work of Christ, was the cause under God of bringing this 
man to acknowledge Christ to be the Lord. 
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Brethren of the Volunteers, go and do you likewise. 
Your officers, or the Commander-in-chief, give you some- 
times orders, the exact object of which you cannot at 
the time understand ; yet you loyally obey. So God does 
much and commands many things to the Christian, the 
purport and wisdom of which he cannot understand. Yet, 
Christian, go thou too, and loyally and unhesitatingly 
obey. 

And why cannot the private always understand the order 
given ? Because he is only in one part of the field, while 
the superior officer is at the post of observation, or has 
through others a complete knowledge of the whole situa- 
tion. So Christian soldier, if you cannot see why God 
gives you such and such orders, or acts as He does in 
His governance of the world and of the Church : yet know 
this — He is God over all, before Whom past, present, and 
future are spread out like a map ; His obscure orders, 
when your campaign shall be over, will have a complete 
justification, and you shall see and know it to the fulL 

Ever then trust loyally the high Captain of your Salvation 
for the issue of all ; meanwhile obey Him to the death 
in what He lays upon you as the immediate duties of the 
day. 
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SERMON XIV. 



ff^ttrcfef pielptrs- 



Romans xii. 8. 

** he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity; 
he that ruleth, with diligence ; he that showeth 
mercy, with cheerfulness." 




|N addressing Church helpers, consisting as they 
do of so many different classes of workers, it 
is obvious that my words must be devoted to the 
general spirit in which that work is to be undertaken, rather 
than to the special work which Churchwarden or Ringer, 
Teacher or Visitor, Singer or Penny Bank Committee-man, 
has individually to fulfil. 

I would draw your attention specially to three charac- 
teristic words — " Simplicity,'* " Diligence,'* " Cheerful- 
ness," for I conceive that not only are they applicable to 
the three particular functions which they characterise — 
** giving," " ruling," " showing mercy," but they describe, 
if not completely, at least necessarily, the frame of mind 
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in which all our work for God should be undertaken in the 
Church. 

The Church is God's Church ; the work is God*s work ; 
you are set to do it by God, and, mark, you are set to do 
your own particular work and not anybody else's. 

** God hath set some in the Church, apostles, prophets, 
teachers, after that, miracles, gifts of healings, helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues."' Settle it then with 
yourself that it is your own work you are accountable to 
God for and not another's. 

I. Simplicity, 

In the Sermon on the Mount, our Saviour specially 
commends the single eye, saying that with it the whole 
body is full of light ; whereas if the eye be tainted (say) 
with specks, or mist, or colour-blindness, or disease 
generally, the body is either full of darkness, or the mind 
receives through it a corrupted account of the outside 
world. Apply this to the soul. 

You look towards God ; His will streams in upon you, 
what He wants you to do, and the way in which He wants 
it done. This is enough for him who has a single eye ; 
he goes and does that will with simplicity; to him may 
be applied the words of Caesar — " I came, / saw^ I 
conquered ; " but the double-minded man allows his view 
of the will of God to become tinged with false lights, 
derived not from God but from himself. ** If I do this, 
how will it affect me ? " " Shall I be the loser or gainer 
by it ? " ** Will it entail trouble, reproach, persecution ? " 
" How shall I look in the eyes of the world ? '* Here the 
eye is evil, and the whole soul full of darkness. Simplicity 
then should characterise all our work for God. " Lo, I 
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come to do Thy will, O my God ;.! am content to do it ; 
yea, Thy law is within my heart" (Ps. xl. 9, 10). 

But St. Paul says that simplicity is specially to 
characterise our giving. You give in two ways : out of 
your own purse, your private gift, and as almoner of the 
Church, any public funds entrusted to your distribution. 
You will not give your own alms to be seen of men ; that 
would be rather duplicity than simplicity before Him who 
judges the heart ; and in distributing the alms of the 
Church, you will not have favourites on whom you lavish 
more than is due, nor take dislikes, and so withhold from 
others more than is due. You will not give to those who 
cringe, because you like a little court being paid to 
yourself; nor pass over the claims to charity of some man 
in distress, because he happens to be brusque . and for- 
bidding in manner. Simplicity requires that you should 
give the alms entrusted to you, so as most to glorify God 
and benefit the poorer brother. 

II. Diligence, 

The weak point in all voluntary agency is want of 
diligence. Men put their hand to the plough, and in a few 
days look back ; they begin to build without counting the 
cost, and very soon, nothing is to be seen but a few un- 
sightly and hardly distinguishable heaps of materials grown 
up with weeds. 

With them the seed is received with joy, and forthwith 
springs up ; but sometimes it has no deepness of earth ; 
and when tribulation or persecution ariseth — the small 
tribulation of having to get up earlier by half an hour 
on Sunday morning than you used to do ; or the delicate 
persecution of having to encounter a smile from your old 
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friend as you decline, for God's sake, his proffered Sunday 
hospitality — immediately they are offended. Hence 
diligence soon fades off into irregularity, and irregularity 
into giving up altogether. 

But the Apostle says, " He that ruleth^ with diligence." 
All of you are in office ; and, therefore, in some sort bear 
rule. Now my experience is, both in my own failures, and, 
excuse me adding, in those of my Church helpers, also, 
that more harm has come to parochial institutions from 
letting things drift little by little, than from any great 
catastrophe that has overtaken them. Ruling on a very 
mild scale, be it only applied with diligence, will keep 
matters in good order ; where the most summary measures, 
taken later on, would prove ineffectual to retrieve the 
fortunes of the work. It is so in families, the daily nurture 
and admonition effects far more than the exceptional cane 
and horsewhip. 

But to heads of various departments among us this 
specially applies. Churchwarden, School Superintendent, 
Choir-master, Chairman and Secretary of Committees, and 
the Rector himself — whose very name signifies Ruler — to 
these the Apostle's command comes with double force ; and 
if obeyed brings double reward with it ; for he says to 
Timothy (i v. 17), "Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honour." 

No doubt the task is more difficult the higher one 
ascends in the scale of rule ; for the ruler has to weigh, 
appreciate, and make allowance for the various rights and 
duties of the various positions of those subordinate to 
him ; so that the highest rule in the Church, that of a 
Bishop, is proverbially most difficult to fulfil. But it is 
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worthy of note that the Apostle does not say " rule with 
decision," "rule with authority,'* or even " rule with 
dignity," but ** rule with diligence." Decision, authority, 
dignity are to some extent dependent upon natural gift ; 
diligence is what every man with common care and the 
grace of God may acquire and practice. And surely what 
gives your subordinates confidence in you, is not a master 
stroke here and there with sad intervals of negligence 
between ; but it is the assurance that they will always find 
you punctually in your place at the ordered time; suffi- 
ciently posted up in the necessary details of your depart- 
ment ; cool and sympathetic in dealing with any little hitch 
that may have occurred ; painstaking to investigate all the 
bearings of a question and find a just solution. 

Remember that all authority is from God, and is in its 
degree a reflection of that supreme authority which He 
wields over all. In the last resort, recollect that God is a 
righteous Judge, strong and patimty and God is provoked 
every day ; and he who would rule well, though he cannot 
possess himself of the righteousness and strength which 
God possesses, should at least imitate God in his patience ; 
for patience bears to the passive side of a ruler's character 
the same relation which diligence does to the active. 

The wise man, noting the qualities which raise a man 
to rule in a kingdom says, not he that is clever, but, 
" Seest thou a man diligent in his business ; he shall stand 
before kings ; " and the Christian minister, speaking to 
the Christian ruler, may add, he shall stand in the kingdom 
before the King of kings ! 

Ill, Cheerfulness, 

Every one knows that when a gift is given, be it a bunch 
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of wild flowers or a cheque for a thousand pounds, it is 
the feelings and motive of the giver which gives the true 
value to the gift. If I send my child an errand, and he 
goes not grudgingly or of necessity, but with a good will 
and alacrity, though the service rendered has no intnnsic 
value, still the cheerful way in which it was done has a 
value for the father's heart above gold or precious stones. 
And so it is with our Father which is in Heaven: we 
cannot make Him richer to Whom all things bdoog; y^ 
he who goes on one of God's errands of mercy, and docs 
it with cheerfulness, pleases our Father's heart, for God 
loveth a cheerful giver. 

Yet how often do we see a Christian man doing the 
work of mercy (all your Church-work, my brethren, ;is of 
this character) in a mere perfunctory manner. " Oh dear, 
there's a collection to-day, and I must give something." 
** To-morrow is that Sunday School, and I shall have to be 
there." ** I must go round my district before the next 
meeting, and call at those dirty houses." "Oh, there's 
that choir practice." " I have promised God a tenth part 
of my income, but it's a tremendous tax." 

Notice, the work of mercy is present, but where is the 
cheerfulness ? Can God take pleasure in such a sacrifice 
as this ? 

But what is the effect upon our fellows? We church- 
helpers stand forward, as office-bearers in the Church of 
God, a step or two nearer Him. Our true office is to do 
Him honour and advance the love of Him among men. 
But if I give a sixpence of my own, or a ticket from the 
church's alms, to a poorer neighbour with disdain or want 
of sympathy, just as I might fling a bone to a dog — with 
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cheerfulness neither towards God, my own feelings, or him 
— how far have I spread the love of God in my poorer 
neighbour's heart, and helped him to realise that we are 
ill one in Christ ? 

The sufferer considers that the cheerful way in which 
he is relieved is one great part of the mercy shown. 

Whatever, then, your work for God is, do it with sim- 
Dlicity, having no by-end, no second thought for self, 
and especially in the matter of giving. Whatever office 
^ou fulfil, do it regularly, attentively, with diligence ; and 
esp>ecially if you bear rule, remember that administrative 
rigour for a week must not be followed by anarchy, or 
the abeyance of rule for a fortnight, for that will wreck 
the finest institutions in Church or State.- < Rule, if you 
have to rule, with diligence. 

Lastly, in all yotir works of mercy show cheerfulness. 
It is not the work done, but the manner how it is done 
that counts most with God* Our results to Him are 
nothing (He can do what He will); but our temper of 
mind is,' for that gives quality to the action. 

Go forward, then, my brothers and sisters, each in the 
allotted task which God has set you in His Church, and 
let your motto for this next year be, ** Simplicity, Diligence, 
Cheerfulness." 
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SERMON XV. 



Cj^t ^ribfate gasman. 



St. John xi. 3. 
**lord, behold he whom thou lovest is sick. 



»> 




HAVE spoken before of the Church-helper and 
the Ofl5ce-bearer in the Church of God. I 
desire now to speak of the private, the unofficial 
la3nnan. I begin, then, by asking the question, IVko was 
it whom Jesus loved? One might say the description 
answers very well to St. John, he was " the disciple whom 
Jesus loved ; " or, perhaps, it would describe St. Peter, 
of whom Jesus asked, " Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
Me," and received the answer, " Yea, Lord, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee ; " from which we might reasonably con- 
jecture that the love was mutual, and that Jesus also loved 
him in return. These men, Peter and John, were both 
in high office in the Church of Christ — apostles, aye, the 
chiefest of the Apostles ; men who had worked and should 
work for Christ; men who should suffer and perhaps die 
for His sake. Well might the Head of the Church love 
such active, faithful, devoted officers of the Kingdom 
which he came to set up among men. 
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In reality, however, these words were spoken of one 
who was no apostle ; one who did not follow Jesus from 
place to place ; one who lived in his own house in Bethany, 
quietly at home ; a private man — Lazarus. 

Lazarus was a private layman; not in office in the 
Church of Christ; yet Jesus "loved him." 

It has been said to me more than once, " Why do not 
you church-folk put all your people into office? It will 
attach them to your church, giving them something to 
do, making them of some little consequence, flattering 
their love of notice, gratifying their love of power, satis- 
fying their smaller ambitions." So put, there is a smack 
of worldliness in the advice ; and, if any follow it in this 
spirit, in them also. 

On its true basis, office is not an end in itself, but a 
means to an end ; it does not exist for itself, but for its 
use towards the whole body. Even Christ, in His great 
mediatorial office, "came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister; and to give His life a ransom for many." 
Office does not exist for the aggrandisement of the official, 
be he priest or magistrate, but that it may be of service 
to all the members of the body, politic or ecclesiastical, as 
the case may be. 

The private, unobserved man, however, is very difficult 
to find out in history. If he did nothing, no one puts 
him into their history ; if he did something, he ceases to 
be the private, unobserved man. 

One of our most popular modern histories professes to 
be " a history, not of English Kings or English Conquests, 
but oif the English People ; " and in fulfilment of this 
design, those personages who have hitherto stood out as 
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the conspicuous figures in English history, are to give 
place, to some extent in its pages, to incidents which 
illustrate the advance of the nation itsel£ It may be a 
question whether in that book one set of notabilities^ 
diplomatists, and warriors, have not given up part of a 
page in history to another set of notabilities in literature, 
science, art, and manufacture; but that the heads and 
leaders among the people, perhaps in new departments, 
and yet not the people themselves, are, as before, the 
material out of which the history is made. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how it should be otherwise. 

And in sacred history, when one wants to find something 
about the private Christian, it is not easy to do so ; for 
apostle, prophet, priest, patriarch, king, and soldier, the 
office-bearers in the Church of God, Jewish or Christian, fill 
the greatest space ; and the private man cannot, from the 
nature of the case, have very much to chronicle about him. 

Still the private Christian, the unofficial layman, who 
is not even a door-keeper in the house of his God, forms 
the staple of the church : and it is to the private layman 
I would devote the few minutes at our disposal to-day. 

Lazarus is one of the few Christians, not bearing office, 
whose names have been handed on to us in the Gospels. 

I. Notice first, that Jesus loved him. Jesos, then, may 
love you, though you bear no office in the Church of 
God. Joanna (the wife of Chuza, Herod's steward), 
Susanna, and other women, followed Jesus ftx)m Galilee 
and ministered to Him of their substance; Martha and 
Mary did not follow Him; indeed, Mary did not even 
serve at the table which was being spread for His. meal, but 
remained only a listener ; yet we read, " Jesus loved Martha 
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and her sister and Lazarus." Some were bidden to follow 
Jesus, like the Apostles, like the young man who had 
great possessions; others, like Lazarus, were not. Yet 
Jesus loved Lazarus, just as He loved His Apostles. 
Christ does not ask official service from all; the Holy 
Ghost does not give His call to every man to become 
apostle, prophet, teacher; or give to all miracles, gifts of 
healing, government, or tongues. For all that, Jesus may 
love them as He did Lazarus. 

Perhaps Lazarus was not strong. He is described in 
the text as being sick. We are not told that he was sick 
of a fever, or any specific disease. Perhaps he was of a 
weakly constitution, and this constitution was breaking 
down, and thus he was unable ^^ to follow Christ." 

But, probably, he was a typical instance inserted in 
Holy Scripture as the model private Christian. Christ, 
who foresaw that His Church, like the grain of mustard 
seed, would grow and over-shadow the whole earth, knew 
well that when all nations were gathered into it, men 
could not all occupy official posts within it ; and the more 
the leaven of the Gospel spread, the less need would 
there be for office-bearers to teach every one his brother 
to know the Lord. He, therefore, over-ruled it that His 
evangelists should chronicle, not only the doings of Himself 
and His great officials, but also should pourtray here and 
there the humbler walk of some private citizen of the 
Kingdom, so that laymen out of office in the church 
from century to century might have their ideal, just as 
officials find theirs in Peter or Stephen; just as Mromen 
find theirs in the Blessed Virgin Mary, or in the repentant 
Magdalene. 
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To serve God well in office, I suppK)se a man should 
be fairly healthy. Lazarus, probably, was not ; and if so, 
a private station in the Church would suit him best. He 
could not *' rough it** with the Apostles in their missionary 
worL And how many men are there who, like Lazarus, 
are not blessed with strong vitality, but must be content 
to look on at the great current of work for Christ which 
devoted men and women around them are doing, as it 
flows past them, conscious that, though God has denied 
them an active share in that work, yet **they also serve 
who only stand and wait.'* 

Lazarus, no doubt, is famous because, though he had 
lain in the grave four days, he was raised to life again. 
But, surely, his best title to fame in Christian mouths 
is this — that Jesus loved him. Had he not, by his quiet 
demeanour, by his attitude towards Christ and His Gospel, 
been so preparing himself that Christ might fitly raise him 
from the grave? And if so, let the weakly among you 
who are unable, through, it may be, broken health, to 
become active church-workers, study so to frame and 
fashion your hearts and lives under the Holy Spirit's 
guidance, that when you fall sick, and your sickness is 
unto death, you may be found worthy to be raised by 
Christ at the resurrection of the just 

IL We may notice that Martha and Mary and Lazarus, 
though disciples of Christ, retained their house, and ap- 
parently followed their usual domestic occupations. This 
is a point which deserves some attention. When a man 
is converted to Christ, his first idea, may be, is to i^ 
something for Him. Well and good; it should be so. 
But, perhaps, he has not wisdom enough to see that the 
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good to which God calls him lies really in his domestic 
life, or his business customs, or his relations with his 
fellows. He is looking afield; what can be done for 
Christ among those a long way off? He does not look 
at home; how can I better bring up my children for 
God ? How can I treat my wife and servants more con- 
siderately? How can I take Christ into my office or 
my shop? How can I best do to others as I would 
they should do to me ? This, surely, is the first work 
for Christ that a Christian man has to do ; this is the 
constant work ; sometimes this is the only special work 
Christ has for His disciple. This work, I think, Christ 
assigned to Martha, Mary, Lazarus. 

Some men seem almost to suppose that they cannot 
serve Christ unless they be at least secretary of a philan- 
thropic society, or do something a little out of the common. 
St. PauFs advice to the Thessalonian Christians is well 
worth remembering now-a-days (i Thess. iv. ii, 12), "that 
ye study to be quiet and to do your own business, and 
to work with your own hands . . . that ye may walk 
honestly toward them that are without, and that ye may 
have lack of nothing," or **may have need of no man." 
These Thessalonian s were so intent upon the Second 
Coming of our Lord, that they neglected the common 
work of daily life ; and fell accordingly into poverty and 
idleness, and had, I daresay, to beg or depend upon 
others instead of maintaining an honest independence. 
It did not answer even in the earliest days. The first 
Christians at Jerusalem threw all their property into a 
common stock in their first enthusiasm ; but, by and by, 
we find that when a great dearth fell upon Judea, they 
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had nothing to fall back upon; and the burden of more 
than one chapter in St. Paul's epistles, e,g, to the Corin- 
thians, is, **make a collection for the Jerusalem church, 
which has fallen into deep poverty." Their plan was 
well meant, but it turned out to be an error in judgment 
as a permanent scheme. Had the churches of Corinth, 
Galatia, and Macedonia followed the same precedent, it 
might have fared badly with the Jerusalem church, for it 
would have had no pecuniary assistance to fall back upon 
from others. 

Our Saviour meant His religion to leaven rather than 
to overthrow the common relations, duties,, and trans- 
actions of life. The private layman among you, who 
gives himself to God, may, as a proof of such giving, 
very well study to be quiet, to do his own business, to 
work with his own hands . . . that he may walk honestly 
toward them that are without; seeking, perhaps, nothing 
more out of the common than this. " Toward them that 
are without : " that is, now-a-days, toward them who regard 
Christianity from a distance, and decline to come under 
its practical working. These men love not Christ — at best 
they regard Him with indifference, standing aloof; but 
they have a keen eye for you, my brother, who take up 
some prominent work in the Church, but in daily life — 
at home or in business transactions — ^are no more ex- 
emplary than your neighbours ; they regard you as a 
sham, and through you they regard Christianity as partaking 
of the nature of an imposture. 

Be, then, a layman ; decline office. Only be a Christian 
layman. Sit like Mary at Jesus* feet — listen; do not 
speak, do not attempt to teach. Do not sell all that 
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you have and rise up and follow Christ. Live at home, 
like Lazarus, in his house at Bethany, only live, like 
Lazarus, to Christ. 

III. I can fancy a thrill of satisfaction running through 
some of you, my brethren, at receiving, as you think, thus 
from the pulpit, a sort of plenary absolution for your 
declining public work for Christ in the Church. Let me, 
however, beg your best attention to this one question, 
"What is the reason, when so many more helpers are 
needed, why you abstain from public work for Christ?" 

You are bound to give a reason — to yourself at least, 
and to God. Ours is a reasonable service; not the 
enthusiasm of the fanatic, or the mere impulse, such as 
sways the spendthrift. We ask God on Whitsun-Day to 
**give us aright judgment in all things:'* and it is by a 
right judgment, and by the decision of conscience, that 
every action of our lives is to be regulated. Submit, 
then, to your Christian conscience this question, each of 
you, **Why do I undertake no public work for Christ in 
this congregation?" 

Honestly given, perhaps your answer will be, "I am 
idle ; work for daily bread I must, but I will do no more. 
I love the listless hour, Sunday or week-day, but dearly 
on a Sunday; and as much of your church-work falls on 
that day, I will have none of it." 

Another would answer, "I must plead guilty to self- 
indulgence. I would work, as you seem to desire, only 
it would involve my getting up earlier in a morning, or 
partaking of a lighter dinner on Sunday, or declining an 
invitation from time to time; and I have not my heart 
enough in the work to make any sacrifice like that." 
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Another would say, if he answered honestly, *'I have 
one particular sin that is for ever turning up when I least 
expect or wish to find it; and that, I fear, would be so 
inconsistent with anything like office in Christ*s work, 
that I decline on that ground." 

Another says out boldly, " I have no time ; " but feeling 
a little uneasy as to whether this is quite the truth — for 
he finds time for anything he really likes, pleasure or 
business — ^he goes on to qualify it by saying, "If I were 
to undertake such work, I must re-arrange my whole 
manner of living and that of my household; alter the 
hours of meals, of rising, of retiring; indeed, turn the 
family arrangements upside down : and this I decline 
to do.'' 

Another says, "I have no ability, and, therefore, no 
call to such work ; " forgetting, perhaps, that in the Church 
of Christ there is occupation for all gifts. The reader 
can read to the aged ; the arithmetician mans^e the clubs ; 
the singer join the choir ; the artist decorate the school or 
chapel ; the nurse attend to the sick. 

And last of all comes, perhaps, the honestest conscience 
among them, and says to itself and to its Gk)d, ** There 
are some things I could do to help on the work of Christ's 
Church in the world, but I am so vacillating : now Christ 
is much to me, and now nothing; my faith wavers, and 
I am not His in heart and will as I should like to be. 
Hence I have never offered to undertake anything." 

I said, " Be a layman ; decline oflSce ; do not sell all 
that you have and rise up and follow Christ, but live at 
home like Lazarus ; be only the Christian layman." 

But be honest. 
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Now honestly tell me : Are you a Christian layman 
if you plead guilty to idleness, self-indulgence, a permitted 
sin, want of method in your manner of life, vacillation 
towards Christ your Saviour? These things have kept 
you, as I understand, from undertaking public work in 
the Church, and relegated you to the rank and file only 
of the Christian army; but can you be a Christian at 
all, and still go on with them ? 

No, my friends ; conscientiously examined, these reasons 
not only disqualify you from office, but from being con- 
sidered even a Christian in any deep sense of the term. 
You cannot lay the flattering unction to your soul that I 
have absolved you from work for Christ; for I tell you 
that the motives you allege against yourself, as excuses 
for doing no special work, are incompatible with a true 
Christian profession at all. Repent, therefore; and it 
you are to remain a layman out of office, at least be a 
truly Christian layman, one who is seeking to overcome 
the power of sin in him by prayer and watchfulness and 
the power of the Holy Ghost. 

Do not plead, " Lazarus was not in office, and yet Jesus 
loved him : I will keep out of office too," unless Christ is 
fonning in you, and you are helping Him to form in you, a 
character like that of Lazarus, a character which will attract 
the love of Jesus by being like, and growing day by day 
more like. His — a heart full of love towards God and 
towards man, meet to be raised by Christ from the dead* 

Do this, and remain like Lazarus, only a private 
Christian man. Do this, and I am not sure whether 
you will not take office for Christ in His Church 
after all. 
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SERMON XVL 



Cill ^ie finir it. 




St. Luke xv. 4. 

"what man of you, having an hundred sheep, if 
he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety- 
and-nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost until he find itv' 

|T is the Good Shepherd who speaks, Jesus 
Christ — some early reminiscence, perhaps of 
the hills of Galilee, and the sight He had 
sometimes seen from the brow of the hill on which 
Nazareth was built. The shepherd, numbering his sheep 
at morning and evening time, notices that one is absent. 
Erring and straying from the paths he led them by, it 
has lost itself; companying with some wayward kid of 
the goats it may be, it has come upon the craggy cliff, 
the mountain precipice, whence it is likely to fall head- 
long. Allured by the bait of pleasant pastures, yet pastures 
barred by the shepherd, it has stumbled into the pit. 
Following some self-chosen path, it has been caught by 
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its horns in some thicket, and, so entangled, is slowly 
starving to death without remedy. Looking heedlessly 
abroad and neglecting the shepherd^s call, perchance 
it is nearing some den of the wolves. 

The shepherd knoweth his sheep; he calleth them all 
by their names; and by their ceasing to answer his call 
he marks their absence. 

What, then, does he do ? Sit down 'and petulantly 
complain how heedless they are ? What trouble they 
give ? Does he say, " They have gone of their own 
accord, they must take their chance ? " Does he say, 
**I am tired of this work, I shall give up my occupation?" 
No; ** if he lose one, doth he not leave the ninety-and-nine 
in the wilderness and go after that which is lost until he 
find it ? " Regardless of trouble, of risk to himself, of 
the wounds and bruises he is pretty sure to meet with in 
crossing the crag and fell, in facing the thicket and the 
thorns, he goes after it he continues his search, he follows 
the pursuit, //// he find it. There is the mark of the 
genuine shepherd-— ** till he find it;" perseverance, love, 
zest in the pursuit which will not allow him to abandon 
it till the object is accomplished, till the lost is found. 

Perhaps our Saviour had, as a youth, noticed all this 
firom the hill crown of Nazareth. But if men be sheep, 
if our Saviour be the Good Shepherd, He had felt all 
this in His own soul, as that soul travailed for the souls 
of .us men. **A11 we like sheep have gone astray, we 
have turned every one to his own way, and the Lord 
%hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all." He " cast out 
the spirits with His word, and healed all that were sick,'' 
says St. Matthew (viii. i6, 17), "that it might be fulfilled 
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which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself 
took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses.*' 

The sickness of our bodies, the sickness of our souls; 
suffering, sin — all that was making us to err from God, 
all that kept us back from Him, all that spoilt human 
nature and kept it down from likeness to God and from 
perfection - all this was a care to Him, all this He would 
face, encounter, remove, because "we are the people of 
His pasture, and the sheep of His hand ; " because He 
bare a love towards the children of men, and would raise 
them from their lost estate. 

Hence He left the ninety-and-nine in heaven, which 
went not astray, prepared Himself a body, and in it visited 
our poor earth, going after that which was lost until He 
found it. And on earth He sought not the society of 
the good, the noble, the generous, the saint; but went 
among the publicans, the harlots, the sinners; leaving the 
ninety-and-nine behind and going after that which was 
lost. What it cost Him we know in part — toil, weariness, 
scorn, rejection, the crown of thorns, the nails, the lance, 
death. His work was, His work is, to seek and to save 
that which is lost. 

"Till he find it." Has He found it? Not everyone. 
He has done the great work ; amassed the grand power 
by which all can be done; He has become man, died, 
risen, ascended; sent down the Holy Ghost; there is 
none other name than His whereby men must be saved; 
He has made the salvation of all possible ; He has shown 
the way in which the lost are found ; He is the Way, the 
Truth, the Life, to all. 

But "till He find it." Are all found? Are there no 
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lost ones still left to be sought out ? Lost, perhaps, in 
penury and destitution ; in sickness and disease ; in ignor- 
ance and brutishness; in lust, avarice, pride; still erring 
and straying from Thy ways, O Lord, like lost sheep? 
Take a glance, brethren, round your own parish, and you 
will see. "Till he find it." All are not yet found. 
Many and many an one are still wandering in sin, in 
vice, in misery; but Christ has gone away, and they are 
not found. Are, then, Christ's words futile? The good 
shepherd searches **till he find/' Has Christ really given 
up His search for His lost sheep ? If so, how is He any 
longer the Good Shepherd? 

Brethren, His search for the lost is still going on, and. 
shall do till He find. Removed in body from the earth, 
present by the Spirit in His Church and in you His 
members, Christ still pursues, through you. His search 
for His lost ones. On you, the Body of Christ, on you 
"members in particular," is laid, according to the gifts 
each one of you has, the duty — duty, do I say? nay, the 
blessed privilege— of working out to its completion, under 
Christ your living, your present Head, the seeking for 
and saving His lost sheep scattered throughout the world. 
The work still goes on through you under Him, and shall 
do " till He find." 

I said in my last sermon that it is not incumbent on 
every one to be a church-helper in a public and official 
way. Let me say, now, that it is incumbent upon you, 
as a body, to see that the work of Christ is done, and 
done effectually, in your own parish. There are sick to 
be visited, destitute to be relieved, children and young 
people to be taught the Gospel of Christ, sinners to be 
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converted, reprobates to be reclaimed, God*s praises to 
be sung in church, missions to be promoted at home and 
in foreign parts. You must see that this is done; it is 
your duty to see it done. Let me suppose you are con- 
scious yourself that you cannot do any of these things : 
have you ever, then, prayed God, who seems thus to 
dispense with your services, to send forth Himself labourers 
into His vineyard ? Or, have you stood by, content to 
criticise the feeble efforts of your neighbours, to glance 
at the little progress made by your church in its work 
of leavening the world, to lay heavy burdens upon 
your ministers, while you touch them not with one of 
your fingers ? 

As a congregation, it is your duty to see that each 
department of church-work is as efficient as may be. As 
individuals, it is each one's duty to use that talent, that 
gift, which he happens to possess, for God's service and 
the good of the whole body. Without, therefore, saying 
to any one particular person, it is your individual duty to 
come and help in the District Visiting Society, in the 
Sunday School, as a mission collector, or in any other 
way, I would ask, is there no man here whose heart 
God has touched that will willingly offer himself for this 
or similar church-work ? The harvest is plenteous, the 
labourers are few. Who will stand forth to help God in 
the conversion of the world? God deigns to ask for 
help; He would not do it all Himself; He offers to you 
the blessed privilege of being a " fellow-worker with God." 

Remember, all must do something for Christ, some- 
thing to make His Kingdom come, something to seek 
and to save that which is lost. You cannot give personal 
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service; well, pray: all must pray. Pray for the Bishop 
of this diocese that he may well govern the same; pray 
for the clergy of this parish, for the church-helpers, for 
the sinners, for the saints. All must pray. You cannot 
give personal service ; well, give alms : if you find the 
alms, let others seek out for you the sick, the destitute. 
You cannot give personal service : are you quite sure ? 
I have been reading the life of George Moore, commercial 
traveller, then one of our largest merchants, a very wealthy 
man, a fox-hunter, a philanthropist, a Christian. He man- 
aged a far larger business than most of us, I suppose, have 
to look after; yet he could find time, not only to attend 
meetings, but to go about among the streets and lanes of 
the city personally, to seek and to save that which was 
lost About this personal service for Christ, I am not 
quite satisfied that a far larger number of men might not 
render it if they would. This, however, I leave with 
you. Only let us recollect, collectively this congregation 
has a work to do for Christ in this parish, that work it 
must do, or He will remove its candlestick, as He did 
that of Ephesus, out of its place. May God touch some 
hearts to-day to come to His help, that, like the good 
shepherd who, if he lose one sheep, goes after it, so they, 
as visitors, teachers, pray-ers, almsgivers, may seek that 
which is lost, and never cease till they find. 
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SERMON XVII. 



r^air antr S>m. 



PREACHED AFTER A GOOD HARVEST. 



St. Luke xi. 3, 4. 
** give us day by day our daily bread. and forgive 



US OUR SINS. 



»» 




AILY bread is what men toil for in the sweat 
of their brow; it is what men go down for to 
the office and to the counting-house, spending 
long and laborious hours in writing, in accounts, in 
schemes and plans. Daily bread is what men attend 
fairs and watch the markets for, seeking with terrible 
eagerness to drive a bargain and make some little profit 
for themselves ; daily bread is what the solitary sempstress 
sits up at nights for, plying her needle with mechanical 
weariness, nor calculating how many thousand stitches 
must be sewn before one poor shilling is earned. "In 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread." We 
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all have to toil with hand or head, willingly or perforce, 
to gain our daily food. Nay, the Apostle goes so far as 
to say, ** If a man will not work, neither shall he eat.** 

And yet our Lord puts into our mouths these words 
of prayer, *• Give us this day our daily bread." Is it 
a gift? The farmer ploughs and breaks up the land; he 
plucks out the twitch and weeds; he adds the fertilizing 
manure; he waits awhile and then puts in the sickle, 
for the corn is ripe, and the harvest waggon carries its 
groaning burden to the barn. The miller receives it of 
the farmer; the baker of the miller; and so it reaches 
the family board. Is daily bread a gift ? Lord Bacon 
long ago observed that " man can do nothing more towards 
producing anything than to move things to one another, 
or away from one another; while Nature with its secret 
working does the rest.'* Man only puts the seed into a 
favourable position, and lets Nature work her will 
upon it. " Man moves a seed into the ground,*' says a 
recent philosopher, "and the natural forces of vegetation 
produce, in succession, a root, a stem, leaves, flowers, 
and fruit.'* We call them "natural forces of vegetation," 
but what is behind them ? What created " force ? " 
What gave ** force '* its particular laws, its bent, its com- 
plexion ? The ALMIGHTY— His Might created "force.** 
What placed that complex force within the seed which we 
call life? None other than He who is the Lord — the 
Giver of Life. When, therefore, we pray, " Give us our 
daily bread,** we are asking for a true gift ; for it is God 
who giveth seed to the sower — seed with its mysterious 
life ; who has adapted it to soil, and soil to it ; who 
makes His sun to shine upon it, and His rain to moisten 
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it. He it is who giveth seed to the sower, and bread to 
the eater ; though it be that we contribute our little quota 
of labour and pains to make that gift available in our 
case. 

These last few weeks God has answered our prayer for 
twelve months to come — "Give us day by day our daily 
bread." Is not our hay and com harvest a good one? 

■ 

Does not the root crop give promise of great abundance ? 
Have not our orchard trees bent almost to breaking under 
their load of apples and plums and pears ? Do not the 
vines in other lands promise a plentiful yield of '*wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man ? " Nay, as you have 
walked along the country lanes, has not Nature seemed 
to be pouring out of her abundance on every hand, down 
to the very brambles and blackberries that children delight 
to gather in the hedge-rows? 

Lord, Thou has vouchsafed once more to load us with 
Thy harvest benefits, which are to become to us, day by 
day, as the year goes on, our daily bread ! 

II. '* Give us day by day our daily bread ; and forgive 
us our sins." Bread ! Sin I Bread, sin — placed side by 
side ! So placed by our Lord Jesus Christ in His Prayer, 
by Him who knoweth what is in man ! Is there not 
instruction here? "The people sat down to eat and 
drink," says Moses, "and rose up to play"— to play at 
wantonness and idolatry. Bread ! Sin I " Pride, fulness 
of bread, and abundance of idleness," says Ezekiel, "was 
the sin of Sodom and the sin of Judah," Food and sin 
— how closely allied, even since Adam's days in Eden \ 
We must eat to live ; so God gives us bread. Many men 
(it seems) live to eat and drink ; thus they sin. God has 
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given us appetites, and attached enjoyment to the acts 
of eating and drinking, that we might take in food, not 
merely as a duty, but as a pleasure withal; yet He has 
given us judgment and conscience and will, intending 
that we should duly regulate these appetites, and not 
allow them to run riot and bear down the landmarks of 
Christian moderation and sobri^y. 

Yet, brethren, when work is plentiful and wages abun- 
dant ; when bread is cheap, and there is store of barley 
and hops and grapes, do not men, in return for all this 
bounty and goodness of their God, sometimes go and 
saturate themselves with beer or spirits, and, though 
created in God's image, come out reeling upon the earth, 
which God meant for better uses, like ships that have 
lost the pilot at their helm, and drive before the tempest 
to the rocks of ruin. Bread ! Sin ! Eating and drinking 
in England have become our most grievous form of 
trespass. Pride, fulness of bread, and abundance of 
idleness — on Saturday afternoon, on Sunday, nay, even 
on Monday — these are the sins of Sodom and of England ! 
'*They did eat, and were filled, and became fat, and de- 
lighted themselves in Thy great goodness. Nevertheless, 
they were disobedient and rebelled against Thee, and cast 
Thy law behind their backs." "Our Father, which art in 
heaven . . . Give us day by day our daily bread; and 
forgive us our sins I " 

III. **Give us day by day our daily bread." "I wish 
it ran, * Give me my daily bread,' " perhaps says the epicure 
to himself : " Why should it say * us ' ? What have I to 
do with other people ? * I keep myself to myself,* as the 
saying is, in all my affairs, my home, my business; why 
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should Other people be forced upon me in my prayers ? 
What is this * us,' and * our daily bread to me ? " 

Christian brethren, you will tell me this is hard, 
satirical, unkind language. Yet when God pours upon us 
His com and wine, when he maketh our oxen strong to 
labour, and our sheep to bring forth thousands in oiu* 
streets, — do not men often, in return for all that He has 
done unto, them, spread before themselves the selfish 
table loaded with every luxury for their own dear selves,' 
and for a few choice spirits of their own sort, — with no 
thought for the suffering poor, or for the sick to whom 
these dainties might be the turning point between death 
and life ? Do not men sometimes lay wines and dishes on . 
their table for a couple of hours which a ten- pound 
note would not cover, and grudge to put one half-crown 
into the alms' basin for the poor, or for God? 

Whether we use ^^ me'' and ** my daily bread " in our 
prayers or no, surely ^there is a tendency in us to enjoy 
but selfishly the blessings of the Common Father of us all ; 
to fancy that what is sent by God to one, God meant 
that one to keep all to himself; instead of entering into 
the spirit of the words of the Psalmist, " He hath dis- 
persed abroad and given to the poor ; and his righteousness 
remaineth for ever ; his horn shall be exalted with 
honour." No man surely can pray aright " Give us our 
daily bread," unless he is in the regular habit, weekly, 
even daily, of setting aside some portion of his livelihood 
as alms and offerings to his God. As the habit of fasting 
cures intemperance in a man, so will habitual alms- 
giving by God's Grace cure selfishness and covetousness — 
two crying sins of our times. 
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When Thou givest us, O God, our daily bread, pardon 
also our trespasses in want of charity to our neighbours, 
and in niggardliness in our gifts to Thee ! Give us day 
by day our daily bread ; and^ forgive us our sins ! 

IV. The Bread of God is He which cometh down 
from heaven, and giveth life unto the world. " I am the 
Bread of Life," says Jesus Christ. Bread nourishes our 
mortal bodies, and keeps them in life : but this Bread 
which came down from heaven will preserve both soul 
and body unto life eternal. We call bread the staff of 
life : but Christ is the living Bread, not a staff, but an 
actual principle of life, tending unto eternal life in every 
Christian man. Bread — this, our harvest — is the great 
annual gift of God : similarly He gave once to us the 
Bread of Life when He sent His Son into the world at 
His Incarnation and Nativity. But just as the harvest 
is given only once a year to us by God in His appointed 
month, yet is stored up for us, and doled out in daily 
distribution through the corn merchant, the miller, 
the baker, and so becomes day by day our daily bread 
for bodies which need daily renewal to repair their daily 
waste ; so Jesus Christ, the Living Bread, came down from 
heaven but once, — but once gave His flesh for the life 
of the world ; yet does He daily — in His Holy Word, in 
pious earnest prayer, in the ministrations of His clergy, 
in the ordinances of His Church, and chiefly in the 
Sacrament of His Body and Blood— give Himself to us 
according to our daily needs, strengthening and refresh- 
ing our souls with Himself the Living Bread, uniting us 
ever afresh to Himself, who is the principle of eternal 
life to every believer in Him — " We being many are one 

M 
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bread and one body ; for we are all partakers of that one 
Bread." 

Yet, as in raising our crops and getting in our natural 
harvest, men must take a hand ; they must labour for 
that meat that perisheth, though it be the gift of God. 
So, although God hath ^ven His Son to be the Bread of 
Life to us, yet we must still ** labour for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life." The labour we have to 
spend upon Him, our Living Bread, is described by St. 
Paul in one pregnant phrase, " Faith that worketh by love." 
Faith which apprehends Christ to be the Son of God, the 
Son of man, — the reconciler of God and man ; faith 
which sees in Him the Head of regenerate mankind, the 
living principle of restored humanity ; which sees in Him 
the One Com of wheat fallen into the ground, and 
dying, from which we all arise new born ; which sees in 
Him the one Loaf of which all we Christians are but 
the constituent grains of meal ; which sees in Him, the 
Head over all things to the church, which is His Body, 
the fulness of Him that fiUeth all in all. 

Lord, evermore give us this bread. Give us day by day 
our daily bread ; Lord, give us Thyself. 

But this faith worketh by love. It shows itself. It not 
merely has an inner existence ; it has an outward mani- 
festation. It is not merely faith; it worketh moreover; 
and the motive principle is love. Therefore it prays, 
because it loves its God ; therefore it comes to Holy 
Communion, because it loves its Redeemer ; therefore it 
gives alms, or visits the sick or nurses them, because it loves 
Him who gave Himself for us ; therefore it admonishes 
the sinful, because it loves the sinner's Friend. 
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Brethren, do we labour for this meat which endureth 
unto eternal life? Do we love the Bread which came 
down from heaven? Do we feed ourselves on Christ? 
He has given His flesh for the life of the world, — do we 
not sometimes despise his Incarnation, reject his sacra- 
ments, turn our backs upon Himself? This is surely our 
fault, our grievous fault. We have thought light of Thee, 
the Bread of heaven, even though we pray for Thy 
presence and Thy strength. Therefore, O Lord, we pray 
Thee once more give us day by day Thyself to be our 
daily bread, and forgive us our sins towards Thee ! 

V. But while I pray that Christ the Bread of Life 

may feed my own soul, I dare not forget my neighbour — 

" Can we whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high; 
Can we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny ? " 

Give us our daily bread. Therefore, it is that we pray 
God to extend the means of grace to others besides our- 
selves, and just as while we pray God to give bread to 
our neighbours, we each try to relieve those neighbours' 
wants out of our own store ; so while we pray God to give 
daily the Bread of Life to our neighbours, we must do 
what we can to bring that Bread of Life within their 
reach ; whether by foreign or home missions, or by for- 
warding Church work in our own parishes. 

In many of our dense populations a hunger has been 
created ; a cry goes up for bread — the Bread of Life. To 
pass by that cry for Bread were now a sin. Let not this 
sin settle upon your consciences : but, like the lad who 
brought the five barley loaves and two small fishes, so you 
will bring of such things as you have to the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, and ask Him to do with it what seemeth Him best. 
Ask Him to multiply it through the help of kindred, lov- 
ing hearts ; ask Him — what is far better — ^to transmute it 
from treasure on earth to treasure in heaven, by making 
it instrumental through the ministrations of His Church in 
feeding the thousands of Christian souls about us with 
Himself, the Bread of Life, that came down from heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof and not die ! 

If we have neglected to make others share with us this 
Bread, it has been a sin. Give us, O Lord, day by day 
our daily bread, and forgive us our sins ! 
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SERMON XVIII. 



% S^ott Parfatst. 



PREACHED IN 1879. 




Psalm cxxxvi. 25. 

" who giveth food to all flesh ; for his mercy 

endureth for ever." 

E would be but a sorry creator, who could make 
men and animals requiring food and nourishment, 
and yet had not power to create food and 
nourishment for them ; he would be but a poor father, 
who could give life to his offspring, and yet had not love 
enough towards them to provide their necessary main- 
tenance ; at the same time, he might be a very wise father 
who would stint his children of their ordinary food, if he 
saw their appetites waxing too gross ; or if he thought such 
denial would act as a chastisement and subdue their unruly 
wills. 

'* O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious, and 
His mercy endureth for ever ; who giveth food to all flesh ; 
for His mercy endureth for ever." 
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Let US consider, then, the power of God, the beneficence 
of God, and the discipline of God in respect of our food ; 
and see whether, in each respect, even this last, which 
touches us closely, it is not very meet, right, and our 
bounden duty to give thanks unto the Lord. 

" All flesh '* — two little words, yet how much do they 
include ! not merely men and the larger quadrupeds, not 
merely birds and fishes and reptiles ; but tiny atoms of 
animals, of the number and the species even of which the 
microscope will probably never be able to inform us, 
tenanting as they do the little drop of water, or floating 
indistinguishable in the plains of air. To these, to all flesh 
God giveth food 1 Yet think how various must be that food. 
How many hundreds, thousands of species of animals there 
may be we cannot tell ; yet each probably requires its one, 
its two, its three or more particular sorts of food to keep 
it in health. A standard book on Botany [Lindley's], some 
years old now, informs us that when it was published there 
were 92,000 separate species of plants known ; here is some 
part of the rich variety of food which God has provided for 
all flesh. Think, moreover, of the various organizations of 
animals ; how some, like the lion, the tiger, the cat, the 
wolf, the dog, live on flesh ; the cattle on grass ; many birds 
on seeds ; many on insects ; think how the whole tribe of 
fishes breathe air in a very different way from what we do, 
and find both their air and their food in the waters. Then 
think of man, to whom God has given dominion over the 
fish of the sea and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth— exercising this dominion in 
part by eating the crops which the earth yields, in part by 
eating such animals as suit his appetite or his fancy : and 
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surely you will with the Psalmist praise the power of God 
who is able thus to give food to all flesh. 

II. Yet notice further the beneficence of God. He 
not only could but would feed all flesh. You have noticed 
the caterpillars feeding upon the green leaves of some tree. 
How came they there ? By the law of nature's God, the 
parent butterfly before she died laid her eggs in such a place 
that when the following spring those eggs should burst, the 
little brood would find themselves surrounded by the very 
food which is best for them, and without which they would 
die. Thus God Ogives food to them. Bees are taught of 
God to store up ir^ summer the honey which is necessary to 
keep them during the winter, — at any rate in countries which 
produce no honey-bearing winter flowers ; for we are told 
that some bees which were imported into the warm parts of 
Australia, though they stored honey the first year they were 
there, declined to store it the second year, for they learnt by 
that short experience that they had reached a warm land 
flowing with honey all the year round and not needing any 
store to be laid by for winter. Thus, in another way, God 
gives food to the bee. 

But to man God gives it otherwise. Man plants his seeds, 
he reaps his harvest, he stores it up, he grinds his corn, he 
bakes his bread ; and thus in the simplest stages of society 
God giveth food to him ; for though man does these things, 
it is the laws of nature, that is the laws of God, which in 
physiology make the seed to germinate, grow, and ripen ; 
in mechanics make the flour to come out ground from the 
mill ; in fermentation and heat make the dough to rise and 
the bread to come fi^ora the oven grateful and appetizing 
to our palates. 
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You and I do not live in quite so simple a stage of life. 
The tea, the coffee, the sugar of which we drink at breakfast 
was not grown on our farms ; the rice, the sago, the currants, 
the pepper, which find their way to our dinner tables are not 
produced by our toil or skill ; nay, if this England of ours 
had to depend for bread, for a single year, upon the com 
annually grown within our four seas, our population would 
die by hundreds of thousands from sheer starvation ; she 
bringeth her food from afar, from America, Canada, Russia, 
Eg)rpt. Thus it is for us that God giveth us food. 

But to the denizens of the town, who scarcely know wheat 
from barley, or barley from rye ; whose knowledge of the 
plough and how to use it is scant, whose science of farming 
is perhaps painfully elementary and ludicrously inaccurate, 
God giveth food differently. He is the God of society no 
less than of nature, of the town no less than of the country ; 
and by having constituted man capable of inventing coin 
and currency, of framing contracts, of buying and selUng, of 
employing and of being employed, of earning and of paying 
wages, He has so provided that those who never see a 
green field above once or twice, perhaps, a year, may still, by 
exchange and purchase, get to themselves their necessary 
portions of meat in due season. Nay, in a country like ours, 
the very widow and orphan, the cripple and the paral3rtic, 
the destitute and, I add with shame, the spend-thrift and the 
profligate, need not starve ; for there is open to them through 
God's having touched the hearts of living men or moulded 
the institutions of our country, the dole and the almshouse, 
the offertory and the alms of the faithful, the relieving officer 
and the workhouse. Thus, again, God giveth food to all 
flesh, for His mercy endureth for ever. 
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• III. I approach in the 3rd place a difficult part of my 
subject, — not difficult in itself, provided you all really trusted 
and loved God ; but difficult, seeing our faith at the best of 
times is weak, our love tepid, our thankfulness slow to rouse. 
If, when the harvest is a confessedly good one, I could 
possibly only extort a languid thankfulness from your heart, 
and a tiny coin from your purse, what can I hope to do 
when the English harvest is confessedly far from first-rate I 
Nay, I should not be astonished to discover that some 
actually keep away from all Harvest Thanksgivings this 
year, with the intention — perhaps not quite so plainly clear 
to themselves, yet, nevertheless, with the distinct intention 
to spite God. It is very shocking. *' Surely God has made 
us and not we ourselves ; we are the people of His pasture, 
and the sheep of His hand." Is there not the scant herbage 
of the mountain, as well as the deep dank grass of the lea ? 
and does not the good shepherd change the pasture of his 
flock from time to time, sometimes giving them the scantier 
and sometimes the fuller meal? Nay, hear holy Job, 
"what? shall we receive good at the hand of God and shall 
we not receive evil ? " I ask you then to bear with me 
while I try to touch on God's making the measure and the 
price of our food a discipline to us. 

i. I do not hesitate for a moment to say, that since the 
good times in our mining and manufacturing districts of a 
few years ago set in, there has been an observable increase of 
self-indulgence among all classes ; a self-indulgence which 
has shown itself in many ways, gross or refined. It is 
nothing novel ; the tendency is always present with us ; but 
the opportunity at that time was most favourable to its 
gratification; and, though the legitimate means of such 
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gratification have now in great measure ceased, the gratifica- 
tion is still persisted in, especially in the matter of drink. 
Against this general tendency of mankind, the Church of 
God has been led by Him to frame a remedy, in fixing the 
Forty Da)rs of Lent, and each Friday in the year as Days of 
Abstinence. How much these are observed or effect their 
purpose you do not need to be told from the pulpit ! 
It comes, then, to this ; men will not reform themselves ; 
they are too old for parents to check or to chastise ; '* but 
when my father and my mother forsake me " — ^in correction 
as in other ways — **then the Lord taketh me up." Lent, 
Preaching, Temperance Societies, the Press have had mighty 
little effect in breaking down the self-indulgent spirit of the 
age ; accordingly God will Himself step in with a chastise- 
ment that may be felt ; He sends a somewhat short harvest 
— not a famine, but enough to touch landlord, and tenant, 
and labourer, who have less profits to divide among them ; 
to touch the retail tradesman, who will get less country 
custom than usual ; to touch the professions, whose clients 
will manage to do rather more than usual without their 
services ; to touch the merchant and manufacturer, whose 
produce and products there will be less money to purchase. 
The whole nation feels the hand of God, laid somewhat 
lightly it is true, yet distinctly laid upon it; a reminder 
rather than a blow ; a witness that God beholdeth the children 
of men, and if a man will not turn, He hath whet His sword, 
He hath bent His bow and made it ready. 

ii. Yet in some cases, no doubt, this unseasonable year 
has proved a blow ; a short and ill-gotten crop commands 
but little money in the market ; low com land by the banks 
of a river, or on hardly reclaimed fen, has been swamped 
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by the waters ; potatoes have in some cases but a poor yield, 
and will probably, through being indifferently ripened, keep 
very indifferently ; while in the matter of fuel, many who 
depend upon peat for their winter fires, have, owing to the 
wet, been unable to dry and carry their usual store. It is 
not for you and me, brethren, to judge those unfortunate 
persons, any more than those twelve on whom the tower in 
Siloam fell and slew them ; but if you or I have in any way 
felt the hand of God fall heavy on us this year, by way of 
exceptional chastisement, let us look narrowly into our lives 
and hearts, and say, '* Is there not a cause ? " 

iii. After all, man does not live by bread alone. The life 
which bread can feed is not the highest life which man, 
fearfully and wonderfully made, has to live. If a shortish 
harvest, like this year's, makes the nation more sober, 
temperate, chaste, thrifty, harder working, softens us more 
to the distressed and those who are down in the world, will 
Grod have punished us in vain ? If it makes me recognize 
that the laws of nature, and the laws of political economy, 
are not all that one has to look to, but that God on high is 
to be regarded and man below to be loved, will not God in 
stinting us, it may be, a little of our bodily food, have really 
fed our higher life ; for He will have made us drink more 
into the Spirit of Him, who, while He could fast forty days 
and forty nights from this life's food, yet declared, " My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent Me ? " 

iv. Yet our retrospect is not all black. The absence of 
extreme heat has been very favourable to health ; fewer 
people than usual we are told have died this last half-year ; 
diseases have not been particularly rife amongst us ; and 
these are matters of thankfulness. 
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V. Again, we may be very thankful that there is likely to 
be no famine amongst us. Our own home grown crop may 
be short, but there is an abundant harvest in America, of 
which we hope to have a share, and at by no means a high 
price. Time was when every quarter of wheat that came 
into England was charged with a tax, a tax which eventually 
the consumer, who ate the loaf, had to pay. Happily, it is 
not so now ; it is not so, and this with the concurrence of 
both the great political parties in the country ; and con- 
sequently we are assured that in times of dearth the pressure 
will not fall so heavily as once it would upon our teeming 
millions ; the whole earth has become our granary, the com 
markets of the world our com markets. Again, the fact that 
America has a good harvest, means that America will have 
more money than usual to spend ; some of this she will 
certainly spend in purchasing more than usual of our goods ; 
and already in our manufacturing districts trade is said to be 
improving, and improved trade in our towns means more 
money in the towns to buy country produce. All this is 
hopeful. 

IV. "O give thanks, then, unto the Lord, for He is 
gracious ; for His mercy endureth for ever. Who giveth 
food to all flesh ; for His mercy endureth for ever." 

i. And how shall we celebrate our Thanksgiving Day ? 
The three great marks of a Festival are, says Hooker, Rest, 
Bounty, and Praise. That you rest to-day from common 
work is manifested by your presence here. That you are 
thankful to Him who giveth food to all flesh, I hope, will be 
shown by your making your thank-ofiering bountifully in the 
offertory. That you praise God is shown in your H3nnns 
and Psalms, and also in the Holy Eucharist, the service of 
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Thanksgiving and of praise to God for all His blessings, as 
well of creation as redemption ; for surely the placing of 
bread and wine, fruits of the earth, upon the altar, is in 
itself an acknowledgment and a thank-offering to Him 
who gives us corn and wine and all things richly to 
enjoy. 

ii. When a harvest is carried, we are told the owner 
of the land expects his share of it in rent for the use of 
his freehold ; the tenant expects his interest out of it 
for Ihe tillage and wear-and-tear of implements, for capital, 
for the time and skill which he has devoted to its manage- 
ment ; the labourer expects his share out of it in wages 
for the sweat of his brow, which he has lavished in 
ploughing and sowing and reaping. But, if I scrutinize 
the harvest narrowly, I see not only the landlord who 
finds the field, not only the tenant who manages it, not 
only the labourer who works it; but behind and above 
and over all I discern my God, the God of all the earth, 
who by His power, His wisdom, His love, has given the 
earth its laws, and the seeds their life, and Who, when 
landlord and tenant and labourer have done their best, and 
have done their all, Himself remains the true Lord of the 
Harvest. If, then, the landlord must have his rent, the 
tenant his profits, the labourer his wages, out of the annual 
harvest, must not God have His thank-offering ? For these 
contribute little towards bringing it about, while He gives 
the life and the increase. He it is who giveth food to all flesh. 
Prove Him now, my friends ; give God a genuine thank 
offering from the purse and from the heart, and see if you 
will be any the poorer ; nay, richer, far richer shall you be 
in soul and spirit, for He will for your earthly things bless 
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you with heavenly things. Thus, then, with heart and voice, 
with substance and with offering, let us " give thanks unto 
the Lord ; for He is gracious, and His mercy endureth for 
ever ; to the Lord, who giveth food to all flesh ; for His 
mercy endureth for ever." 
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SERMON XIX. 
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A CLUB SERMON. 




I Timothy v. 8. 

" BUT IF ANY PROVIDE NOT FOR HIS OWN, AND 
SPECIALLY FOR THOSE OF HIS OWN HOUSE, HE HATH 
DENIED THE FAITH, AND IS WORSE THAN AN INFIDEL." 

ROVIDE — that is, look forward with your mind's 
eye ; not living from hand to mouth ; not 
waiting till the want or the trouble has actually 
arisen before you take steps to meet it; but being to 
some extent prepared beforehand, and partly ready at any 
rate to grapple with what you see you will sooner or 
later have to face. Provide. 

It has been said " charity begins at home " ; and if 
people will not confine their charity to that narrow circle, 
the saying is true, charity does degin at home ; " if any 
provide not for his own and specially for them of his 
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own house, he hath denied the faith of Christ, and is worse 
than an infidel." Look at home, then, first. Your dear 
wife, your pleasant children playing around your hearth — 
these have the first claim upon your care : provide for 
them. 

We must provide and take thought for these daily. It 
seems aft obvious duty to do so ; but I am not quite sure 
whether sometimes the father of a family does not spend 
too much of his income on himself, and too little of it 
on his wife and family. Perhaps he is a man fond of 
sport ; and a share of what should have gone to his wife 
and children has been spent on betting. Perhaps he is a 
man fond of good eating and drinking ; and on these he 
spends for his own appetite what might have been far 
more fairly spent on their comfort. Or it may happen 
he is fond of literature and art, and will spend on 
a rare book or a picture what had far more justly have 
gone to their more concerning wants. In such a case a 
man cannot be said to be providing for his own, and 
especially for them of his own house, with that fairness 
and justice which he ought to show to wife and children, 
bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh. 

If God enables me, as head of a family, to get so much 
a week or a quarter, He does so in order that I may, 
as a good steward under Him, spend it wisely upon those 
whom He has specially put in my charge : and not selfishly 
lavish a great part of it on myself, and stint them of 
comforts, or even necessaries. 

But, further, if I have taken to myself a wife, and 
brought children into the world; what sort of a provider 
am I, if I omit to put by anything for them in case I die 
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suddenly, and leave them widow and orphans cast upon 
the wide world? Suppose a man marries at five-and- 
twenty, he cannot expect his children to be out of hand, 
and able to shift for themselves, until he has reached some- 
thing like fifty. Very many of us fall before we are fifty 
either, then, we ought not to marry at all, or we ought to 
lay by something either in a life insurance office, a friendly 
society, or the like, that will leave our families not utterly 
destitute when it pleases God to take us away from their 
headship. 

I would try and impress this especially upon the young 
men before me. A pretty face and pleasing manner is not 
all you should look to, when you contemplate marrying. 
.Look forward ten years, twenty years; look to the time 
when that pretty face will be furrowed with care, the care 
perhaps of a large family around it ; look to the day when 
the Doctor will come in, and say to your wife, ** My good 
woman, you must prepare for the worst ; I have done all 
that medical skill can do for your husband ; and it is no 
use." What will be your feelings then, if you know that 
beyond the bits of furniture in the house, you have left both 
wife and children absolutely without provision? Will not 
St Paul's words ring in your ears, " If a man provide not 
for his own, and specially for those of his- own house, he 
has denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel? " 

But, further, if charity begin at home, it is not to stop 
there. We have not only wives and children to see to ; but 
it may be some of our relations of the last generation are 
still alive — an uncle, even a father. I will not believe it of 
any in this congregation, yet one has heard of men who 
would let even their aged parents look to the workhouse for 

N 
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bread, did not the strong arm of the law step in and compel 
them to make some allowance to maintain, in declining yean, 
those who bred and brought them up. But take another 
point of view. We are not only members of a famOy; 
we belong also to a wider community, the parish in which 
we dwell, the town, the nation ; we are members, perhaps, 
of some philanthropic society or club, we are members of 
the great Church of God. All these are, though not so 
near to us as wife and children, yet they are to some extent 
** our own, and they of our own house." ' For them, 
therefore, let us provide, if any of them have no earthly 
protector, — widows, orphans. Such mercy is twice blessed; 
it blesses him that gives and them who take; it relieves 
their distress ; it serves to open up in our hearts the grand 
truth and feeling of the brotherhood of all mankind. 

II. But St. Paul makes a startling statement when he 
says " He that neglects to provide for these has denied 
the faith of Christ." Is St. Paul given to exaggeration, is 
he wont to say a good deal more than he means ? There 
are other ways, then, it seems of denying Christ, than by 
refusing to believe the Apostles* Creed. If, my friends, 
you have been accustomed to consider the great triumph 
of your religion to be the profession of orthodox opinions, 
and the setting every man down who diflfers from your 
" straitest sect " as a heathen man and a publican, I can 
well understand our text to be an offence to you. The 
object of faith is life ; the end of religion is practice ; 
true belief must end in true conduct, or the belief becomes 
itself a mere shadow, an unreality, a husk. Hence, though 
in words you confess Christ, in deeds and in your neglects 
you may very likely deny Him. Christianity does not 
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centre round a body of doctrine ; it centres round a 
Person, Jesus Christ. The Son of God came down from 
heaven and was made man ; as man, He lived the common 
life of man, working at the carpenter's bench, hungering, 
thirsting, weary. But, so living. He did His duty by God 
and by man, diligent, honest, helpful, kind If any born 
of woman ever had faith, Jesus Christ had; His meat 
was to do the will of His unseen Father who sent 
Him, and to finish His work. Here was faith. But how 
was His faith in God shown ? Not only in devotion and 
prayer; was it not also in providing for His own and 
specially for them of His own house ? Why else did He go 
down to Nazareth and become subject to Joseph? Was it 
not in part that by working at Joseph's trade He might help 
out the earnings of the household ? And when dying upon 
the cross He saw His mother standing by, forlorn and 
desolate, why did He say to John, " Behold thy mother ? " 
Surely it was that He might " provide for His own 1 *' 

I grant you it needs thought, it needs self-denial in us to 
provide for one's own people; but surely it needed 
thought, and self-denial, and love in Him to provide, not 
only for that tiny circle in Nazareth, but for His own 
scattered abroad upon the earth, His own household of faith. 
His ancient and His present Church throughout the world. 
Yet He provided for them, provided for them in Himself 
"wisdom and righteousness and santification and redemp- 
tion " ; and how ? By the mystery of His holy incarnation, 
by His holy nativity and circumcision, by His baptism, 
fasting, and temptation, by His agony and bloody sweat, by 
His cross and passion, by His precious death and burial ! 
Here was the provision He provided ; here the means by 
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which He provided it When, then, St. Paul says that to 
neglect to provide for our own is to deny the faith, he implies 
that the real outcome of the faith is, that we believers show 
forth the life of Christ in our lives ; that we do as Christ did \ 
live as Christ lived. I believe that the Son of God came 
down from heaven and was made man. Why this pains, 
this trouble ? Why this humiliation ? Why did He take up 
our cause, bear our infirmities, our sicknesses, our sins? 
Surely it was out of love to us men, to provide for us what 
we most needed. And can I be a true believer in Jesus 
Christ unless I, too, love my fellow men ? and of these my 
fellows, first and foremost, wife and children, parents and 
relations ? and can I love them in everything but pretence, 
if I neglect them while I am alive, and never strive to leave 
some provision for them, when I shall be dead ? In the 
Belief you say, " I believe in Jesus Christ," but, if you spend 
your earnings on yourself, stinting wife and family, and 
leaving them beggars the day you die, you, most certainly, in 
act and life, deny the faith ; you are worse than an infidel. 

in. " Worse than an infidel ; " what is an infidel ? 
Infidel means one who does not believe in the One true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He had sent When St. Paul 
wrote these words, a very small band only believed in God 
and in Christ, the rest of the world were infidels, unbe- 
lievers. 

That they were unbelievers in the One true God, is certain. 
• Yet they were each of them made by God, made with a 
certain nature, with natural feelings, and those natural feelings 
not to be despised, but cherished and improved. Of such 
natural feelings, one of the strongest is the love of father 
and mother, of wife and children. A man, then, who did 
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not believe in the One true God, an infidel, that is, a 
heathen man, nevertheless, loved and cared for his own, and 
specially them of his own household. Some of these 
old heathens are models of domestic attachment. The 
Empire of Rome held together for a thousand years ; 
and one of the chief bonds that kept it together, was the 
honour in which parents were held by their children. The 
Empire of China has lasted, I suppose, three times as long, 
and there children, parents, grand-parents, may, in house 
after house, be all found living in one family, for the family 
tie is most strong among them ; and the nation has the 
blessing of the Fifth Commandment upon it, its " Days have 
been long in the land which the Lord God hath given it." 
If, then, you and I, brethren, believers, provide not for 
our own, and specially for those of our own house, we 
are worse than an old heathen Roman — we are worse 
than the heathen Chinese; we have denied the faith of 
Christ, we are worse than these infidels. 

Christ came not to destroy the law. He came to fulfil. 
He came not to wipe out such germs of truth, such 
beginnings of morality as were to be found among the 
unbelievers: He came infinitely to enhance them, make 
them not only bud and blossom and bear fruit in life, 
but bear fruit an hundred fold. To say, then, " I believe 
in Christ : morality is all nothing," is a blasphemous re- 
versal of the Truth of God. Rather, we must say, ** If 
the heathen Roman, if the unbelieving Chinese, who have 
but a twilight knowledge of what God requires, yet provide 
for their own relations, surely I, a member of Christ, the 
child of God, an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
sljould not only. labour to provide what these need, but 
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do it with all love and kindliness and divinest charity, 
that so I may 'exceed their righteousness/ and walk in 
the Spirit of Christ, my Saviour and my Lord." 

IV. But, lastly, how shall we so 'provide? One age 
answers this question in one way, another in another. 
Oiu: own age is an age of co-operation, it is an age of 
insurance. Many men, of small resources personally, 
band in one and club these resources together; and 
what one man alone could never effect, in company with 
hundreds of others he does daily. By this means. 
Friendly Societies are formed; by this means, also, Life 
Insurance Societies. The difference between them usuaUy 
is that the Life Insurance Society pays a certain sum to 
a man's representatives on his death: a Friendly Sod^ 
does this, but it also pays him an allowance during illness. 
Now there is this advantage in joining one of these 
societies over laying by the same amount that it would 
cost to do so in a bank : that if I die to-morrow, the 
bank only repays the trifling sum I have deposited in it, 
whereas the Friendly Society, or the Life Assurance Society, 
pay me whatever is stipulated in tkeir rules and contract, 
even if I have only paid up one premium. 

Permit me to add a word of caution. Mixing as I 
do among the poor, I have found that sometimes great 
disappointment is occasioned by their not receiving, on 
the death of a relative insured, the amount they expected 
to receive, and by sometimes getting nothing at all. They 
tell me they signed **the paper," they had paid r^ulariy 
their 46. or 8d. a week for eight or ten years, they were 
only twelve or foiurteen weeks behindhand when their 
relative died, and yet the agent said they were entided 
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to nothing. Now, very often the fault does not lie with 
the agent or with the Society, but solely ^ith the com- 
plainants themselves. They talk of "the paper" as if 
all papers were alike, and one as good as another. Their 
fault is that either they have never read or never attended 
to "the paper." That paper consists of certain con- 
ditions; these conditions state the precise terms of the 
bargain or contract which the society makes with the 
insured, and the insured with the society. Now, if the 
bargain is that the insured is to pay 8d. a week as long 
as he lives, and if he let these payments get behindhand 
for twelve weeks he shall forfeit all benefit in the insur- 
ance, and he does let them so get behind, and does so 
forfeit the benefit, surely, though it is hard for him if 
mortal sickness has compelled him to relinquish his pay- 
ments, still the society is not to blame, or the agent to 
be held a cheat My advice, then, is, read the rules and 
the conditions under which a society admits you to its 
benefits, and if you thoroughly understand them and 
approve of them, then abide by them and be satisfied. 

This, no doubt, is our nineteenth-century way of pro- 
viding, in most cases, for our own, and specially for them 
of our own house; and a right good way it is, provided 
the Friendly or Life Assurance Society be well managed. 
It gives the certainty at once of help to the surviving 
relatives on the death of the bread winner ; it encourages 
a habit of thrift, by requiring fixed payments at stated 
times to be constantly made; and by encouraging thrift, 
it has a tendency to promote temperance and self-respect. 
Nay, further, by God's grace it may lead a man who so 
provides for his own and them of his own household. 
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through the love he bears them, to realise more deeply 
the love wherewith Jesus Christ so loved the world as 
to lay all aside for His own's sake, that He might provide 
for us redemption and grace here, and glory with Himself 
in His proper House in heaven hereafter. 
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PREACHED AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 




2 Kings xx. i. 

**thus saith the lord, set thine house in order; 
for thou shalt die and not live." 

I HE Church of England, in her Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick, gives her ministers this 
instruction in one of the rubrics : — " If the sick 
man hath not before disposed of his goods, let him then 
be admonished to make his Will, and to declare his 
debts, what he oweth and what is owing to him ; for the 
better discharging of his conscience, and the quietness 
of his executors. But men should often be put in remem- 
brance to take order for the settling of their temporal 
estates whilst they are in health." 

Many people do not like the idea of making a will. 
A will only comes into force after the testator's death. 
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Death is a subject alien to their thoughts; and a will is 
too forcible a reminder that we are but mortal, to find 
any favour with them. They put it off and put it off, 
till at last the hand of death is really upon them, and 
then, in all haste, summon the lawyer to their bedside, 
who probably finds them almost unable to think of details 
or of business at all ; and either they make no disposition 
of their property, or make it without due care and thought ; 
and so, through their neglect, leave their last act a monu- 
ment of folly, or, perhaps, of injustice, to those who come 
after them. 

The words of the text, taken in their first and plain 
sense, surely tell every man that he ought to have some 
regard for the settling of his temporal affairs while he 
has sense and reason left him. **Set thine house in 
order; for thou shalt die, and not live.*' As the reason 
applies to us all, so the duty is equally extensive in its 
application. 

But, it should be borne in mind, that affairs change; 
that what may be a fair disposition of your goods to-day, 
will not be so five years hence ; that an old will is some- 
times as bad as no will at all. Perhaps, during the next 
five years, fresh children may be born to you ; perhaps 
others may die; perhaps the value you attach to-day to 
a certain portion of your property, may be considerably 
altered for the better or for the worse in the next year 
or two ; and if to-day's will remain in force for those years 
to come, an injustice may be done to your children. 
Hence, while your Church, in this rubric, advises you to 
make your will while in health, she certainly also enjoins 
you to revisQ it from time to time, lest it become obsolete 
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or inapplicable to the circumstances of your estate at the 
time of your decease. 

No man ought to dispose of his property lightly or 
thoughtlessly. We are stewards for God of such worldly 
goods as we possess ; and just as we are, on that account, 
bound to expend some portion of that property in alms 
and offerings to God, and to expend no portion of it in 
rioting or in excess, so are we bound to see that when 
God summons us away from this part of His kingdom 
to that where property follows us not, we make a just 
and fair disposal of that of which in life He allowed us 
to be His stewards. 

Men often are afraid of public opinion : the most wilful 
occasionally wince under that ordeal. But, I confess, 
that of all the kinds of public opinion which a father ot 
a family ought to regard, the most terrible is the verdict, 
after his death, of his own oflfspring. If they have to 
suffer injustice for life through his thoughtlessness, his 
carelessness, his disregard of the certainty of death, and 
his consequent neglect to make a proper disposition of 
his property while in health and strength, his children 
can hardly be expected to rise up and call his memory 
blessed. 

But, in doing this, regard must be had to justice. An 
unjust will must be, I should think, a terrible bar to 
entering with joy into the presence of God. A will, 
knowingly and purposely made harsh and unfair to sur- 
vivors, surely will rise up in the Judgment and condemn 
that unjust testator. " The evil that men do, indeed, lives 
after them," when this last, and lasting, act of their life 
bears the stamp of malice, or of plain injustice towards 
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those whom they ought to love and cherish, as well in 
death as in life. Yet some people, out of mere wanton- 
ness or caprice, out of spite, or out of the love of power 
— and certainly power, of a poor sort it is true, yet power 
may be shown in the dying hand delivering a piece of 
treachery to wife, or child, or friend, as its last act and 
deed — some people from these motives will do a manifest 
and a final and continuing injustice to those who should 
be nearest and dearest to them. Your last will and 
testament, brethren, should be just and honest; it should 
be thought over in health, and the claims of kindred, 
of service, of obligation, carefully and fairly weighed. 

You will ask me if you ought to remember the poor 
in your will. Sometimes doing this is the crowning mean- 
ness of a mean life. If you have given regularly and 
liberally to the poor, Sunday by Sunday, as the offertory 
came round, I can conceive your leaving in your will 
some final bequest to them, as the proper finish of a 
philanthropic life. But when a man has grudged every 
sixpence he ever gave (and these, his gifts, have been few 
and far between); when, even in cold winter weather, he 
can hardly be got to unbutton his pocket; and when, if 
he does give, it is with pain and reluctance; or when he 
will give from no real love of Christ's poor, but only to 
appear in a subscription list and to be thought as good 
as his neighbours — for such a man to leave a make-believe 
piece of charity in his will is the last effort of hypocrisy. 
So long as it cost him anything, so long as it needed 
self-denial to give alms, so long was he niggardly and 
backward ; but, at last, when the gold is passing from 
him, when " my property " is just becoming a thing of the 
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past, then he will cheat his conscience into believing he 
is a charitable man, he will fling to the poor what he 
cannot keep, he will offer to God what costs him nothing. 
Of all hypocrisies, I fear the hypocrisy of leaving a 
large sum by will to the poor is often the grossest and 
the most deadly. If you desire to be charitable to the 
poor, be so now ; do not put it off" till death ; be so as 
the habit of your life, and do not give but once in 
your career, and that when you can no longer retain it 
for your own use. If you are minded to give a large 
sum to the poor, do so while you can superintend the 
distribution of it ; and remember that it is the fashion 
now-a-days, with legislatures and parliaments, not to pay 
attention to your will when you are dead, but to take 
and use your money, as they think fit, without regarding 
your dying feelings or intentions. 

My dear brethren, do not be angry at my speaking in 
this homely fashion. Do not go away, and say we came 
expecting to hear the Gospel, and go back with a dis- 
sertation about making our wills. Surely I am preaching 
from my text, " Thus saith the Lord, set thine house 
in order: for thou shalt die and not live." Surely I 
am not far from those evangelical words of the prophet, 
** What doth the Lord thy God require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God." Surely I am not at issue with St. Paul, when he 
reasoned of righteousness, and temperance, and judg- 
ment to come. Is not this righteousness of life, this 
justice, this matter of good living, one grand side of 
the gospel? and is not one grand stumbling-block to 
the acceptance of the Gospel in the world, the fact 
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that people neglect these things, while they quarrel over 
modes of justification, or ritual observances in worship? 
"Set thine house in order; for thou shalt die and not 
live.'* Death is certain ; it comes to alL Let all set 
their house in order ; arrange their affairs ; get rid of 
complications ; pay their debts ; make things as easy as 
they can for their representatives; make a just and 
honest will. 

II. Having thus set before you the plain meaning 
of the text, there is no reason why we should not 
apply it in a secondary sense, always remembering, how- 
ever, that it is secondary. In practice we seem some- 
times to flatter ourselves that we shall live and not 
die. We are loath to recognize that we are gradually 
nearing the grave. Our imagination on this point is very 
feeble. We notice almost daily someone- we know 
something about falling at our side ; we see how very 
soon his place his filled ; how quickly regrets for his 
loss subside ; how rapidly his memory fades away. Yet 
somehow we cannot put ourselves in imagination in 
his place, and say, ** this will be my case soon : I too 
shall die and not live.*' Yet has not God arranged the 
seasons in their revolution to remind us of this: dark 
still night following on the bright day of work ; 
cold firozen winter closing up all the activities of the 
summer and autumn? The last Sunday of the year 
surely ought to draw our attention to the passing of 
time ; and prompt the question, whither am I going ? 

" Thus said the Lord, set thine house in order ; 
for thou shalt die and not live." It is no great stretch- 
ing of the text to apply the phrase " thine house " to 
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thyself, thy body and soul. St. Paul calls our body " our 
earthly house of this tabernacle " ; our Saviour speaks 
of the soul as the " house " which may perchance be 
found ** empty, swept, and garnished." In prospect 
then of death, of not living for ever, does not the ex- 
hortation of the text come home with force — " Set 
thine house in order"? I will not discuss the subject 
of eternal punishment with you ; but if there be a 
judgment after death, and if the righteous be not as the 
wicked in that judgment, is it not a wise thing to 
look how matters stand with you, how your characters 
are moulding themselves for the other world? But I 
will say this ; you believe in the resurrection of the 
body, and the life of the world to come. In whose 
presence is that life? Is it not in the presence of 
God ? And what character does God bear with you ? 
Do you not hold Him to love kindness and righteous- 
ness, and purity, and truth, and the contented heart, and 
the reverent mind ? On what else, indeed, are His 
Ten Commandments, mirror of Himself, based but on 
these ? and how can you find joy in that Presence of 
His, unless you, too, delight in kindness and righteousness, 
and purity and truth, and the contented heart, and the 
reverent mind ? When God shall make all His glory 
to pass before you in heaven, can you be looking as- 
kance the while at selfishness, or levity, or murmuring, 
or falsehood, or irreverence? Heaven on such con- 
ditions would be no longer heaven. Yet our characters 
here are ripening, or should be, for heaven. We are 
growing, or should be, to love the thing that God 
loves, to hate the thing that He hates : and when this 
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love is perfect within us, and this hatred to, then are we 
ripe to share His Presence in which is the fulness of 
joy. 

Set, then, thine house in order : are the aspirations of 
thy soul, are the appetites of thy body, is the bent of 
thy will, set in this heavenward, this Godward direction ? 
Go through this house of thine ! Call over the inventory 
of thy faculties, of the powers God has given thee, thy 
talents ! Which are laid by in a napkin, waste, rusting ? 
Which art thou squandering in folly or unworthy living? 
Which art thou using directly against God — aye, directly 
against God, who gave them to thee ? Which art thou 
using at but half their power for good ? Be honest ! 
It is the close of the year. Let us take stock of our- 
selves : let us cast up our accounts. But the merchant 
who puts fictitious values on his goods, the accountant 
who reckons notoriously bad debts among his assets, 
will surely soon come to ruin : and with the Christian 
it is so, too. Let us be honest with ourselves while 
we set our house in order, while we examine how we 
stand with regard to God. 

It may be that the very first glance will reveal to 
us that there is a mighty confusion in the house : 
that some gigantic evil has turned order into disorder 
within, and made what might have been the virtues of 
a saintly character into so many bright patches sewn on 
to a ragged soul, making the rags more palpable, while 
their own beauty is marred by its want of harmony with 
the whole. If thou hast a besetting sin, a fault that 
keeps thee back from God, a vice that turns thy 
Christian life topsy-turvy, as it were, by breaking down 
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all its symmetry, its unity, — set that house of thine in 
order for this new year : take out the fault that jars, 
the habit that puts the soul out of gear, the vice that 
throws all into confusion, the sin that makes harmony 
and proportion flee away from thy spiritual life, and 
dwarfs thy growth in grace. Set thy house in order ; 
for thou shalt die and not live. 

" God is not the author of confusion, but of peace,'* 
says the apostle. Christ can still not only the waves 
of the sea, but he can calm the gusts of passion, the 
swell of lust, the winds of selfish waywardness. To Him, 
the Saviour of humanity, let us go. Let us ask Him 
to save us from ourselves, from our rebellious selves. 
Let us ask Him to come and dwell in our hearts; to 
take up His abode there. Let us ask Him to become 
the author of peace within us ; removing for us the confusion 
of self-will, the disorder of our sins, of our besetting sins 
especially. When the king takes his seat upon the 
throne, the chamberlains, the heralds, the courtiers, each 
find and keep their appropriate place and post within 
the court ; let Christ the lowly King of Sion enthrone Him- 
self within ; let Him take His seat in my heart for this 
new year; and then my faculties, my inclinations, the 
very bent of my character shall find some appropriate 
work in His service. He will control. He will direct. 
He will suggest a proper work for each. His propor- 
tioning Spirit, stimulating here, and curbing there ; 
levelling this mountain within me, raising that sunken 
valley ; His Spirit of unity, of love, of a sound mind, 
will move through the chambers of my mind, and will, 
and spirit, and reduce all to order and to rest Thus 
o 
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will I Strive myself — thus will I pray Him to set my 
house in order. 

And why? Because I shall die and not live. Most 
true : but also most true because I shall live and not 
die. As regards this life I shall die and not live. As 
regards the life to come, I shall live and not die. In 
setting my soul in order now, I am setting it in order, 
not for death, but for the life of the world to come. 
This year will end ; so will my life. But a new year 
will follow, and so will a new life. When I set the 
house of my soul in order; nay, when God sets that 
house of mine in order — for I am a fellow-worker with 
God — I am doing it, He is doing it, not for the few 
short years that may remain below, not for the gloomy 
portal of my death, not even for the piercing light of the 
Judgment Day ; but that it may be ready, be in harmony, 
be in order for that life of God, which He means His 
children to live with Him hereafter; when they shall be 
like Him, the Three in One, for they shall see Him as 
He is. 
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Genesis xlix. 33. 

"and when JACOB HAD MADE AN END OF COMMAND- 
ING HIS SONS, HE GATHERED UP HIS FEET INTO THE BED, 
AND YIELDED UP THE GHOST, AND WAS GATHERED UNTO 
HIS PEOPLE." 

ERE we have an Old Testament death-bed scene ; 
so naturally described, so full of pathos, so full of 
hope. Yet in Jacob's day, life and immortality 
had not been as yet brought to light by the death and 
resurrection of our Lord. 

I. This quiet death-bed contrasts forcibly with a sudden, 
or a violent death. Let us look at the contrast. In the 
Litany we pray **... from sudden death, good Lord, 
deliver us." Can you give any reason for such a depre- 
cation? The Puritans, two hundred and fifty years ago, 
found great fault with this prayer, and wanted it expunging 
from the Prayer Book. Why do we still retain it ? 

A sudden death is often one of God's modes of 
showing His wrath against the sinner. King Saul at 
Gilboa, Zimri and Cozbi in the plains of Moab, in the 
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Old Testament; Ananias and Sapphira, in the New, will 
readily occur to our recollection as cases in point. A man 
in the heyday of life, perhaps in the very act of tyranny, 
or lying, or lust, is, by one stroke of God, dismissed from 
this world which he has abused, and sent to await in 
Hades the sentence of the judgment day. This sudden 
death vouches for the displeasure of God; it is the out- 
ward and visible sign of His unseen curse. 

But very often a sudden death is no special proof of 
God*s anger; those eighteen upon whom the tower in 
Siloam fell and slew them, think ye that they were 
sinners above all men that dwelt at Jerusalem? I tell 
you. Nay, says our Saviour. Sudden death is not necessarily 
a curse. In the profession of a soldier, of a sailor, of a 
miner, it is reckoned as one of the ordinary, and not one 
of the extraordinary risks to which a man's life is subject, 
and especially in the case of the soldier. But when 
you get outside such callings, it appears before us again 
in all its startling terror. A man is in the full career of life, 
like Spencer Perceval, once the Prime Minister of this 
country ; he has the public cares of state, of army, and 
navy, of treaties, and of arrangements of all sorts upon 
his mind ; this plan is just matured and ripe for execution ; 
that scheme is being thoughtfully gone into, and is 
receiving the necessary modification and finishing touches 
before it is launched into Parliament ; this is to be done 
to-night ; that to-morrow morning. But the hand of the 
assassin lays him low by a sudden death, and all that 
was ripe, all that was but preparing, all that was only just 
thought of; public business, family arrangement, the private 
interview for the last time on this side the vail with His 
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Maker, all are cut short that instant. It is very well for 
Puritans to talk of sudden death being a boon ; but as 
Churchmen, I think, we do better to include it in our 
prayer, that it will please Him to ** Lead us not into 
temptation," but "save and defend us in all dangers 
ghostly and bodily." 

And if this be so to the sufferer himself, there can be, I 
think, little doubt as to its bearing on the survivors. Per- 
haps it has been your duty once or twice to have to break 
such news to some near relation ; you know the distress it 
causes; to think that no last farewell, no last thoughtful 
commission, no last little orders could be given ; but that 
all has abruptly terminated, like a painting half done, 
colours, brushes, pallette, all lying about it in confusion. 
But if it so happen that the man who dies thus suddenly 
has been an unmethodical, dilatory, unbusinesslike man, 
what trouble he leaves to those who come after him ; what 
injustice he sometimes so inflicts upon his nearest kin ! 

The Lord said to Hezekiah, ** Set thine house in order : 
for thou shalt die, and not live." "Set thine house in 
order," for life is so short, and uncertain. Seeing that 
sudden death may occur to us all, this is a duty we ought 
not to neglect. But even if a man's death should come 
upon him anything but suddenly, it is surprising how some- 
times he will neglect this duty. There is nothing which 
many men so much dislike as to be told that the hour will 
certainly soon be here, when they personally must quit 
this world. Doctor, clergyman, nurse, friends, all may 
notice that the strides of weakness or of disease are 
coming on apace ; but the man himself refuses to re- 
cognize it ; and though he will tell you with the greatest 
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earnestness that all men are mortal ; yet the slightest hint 
to him that his own hour is at hand, he resents as a 
personal insult, and will not tolerate with equanimity to be 
told of his own approaching dissolution. Then, perhaps, 
when the matter has gone so far that even he cannot 
disguise from himself the fatal S3anptoms, all in a hurry he 
sends for the lawyer, or perhaps tries to make his will him- 
self : but the calm reason, the sound sober judgment has 
begun to totter, or languor and lassitude, or the violence of 
pain is so great, that not much can be done. A hasty 
signature is given to a few ill-considered sentences ; and the 
result is perhaps that children and friends, and servants, and 
dependents are not justly treated by the dying man ; that 
poor relations, aged perhaps, crippled perhaps, or infirm, 
are cruelly passed over, and through the haste to get all 
done in time, perhaps there is some miserable flaw in 
the wording of the document which lands the executors 
in a law-suit soon after his funeral, which cuts off, by its 
expenses, a good slice from the estate. 

II. Now in all this account of the closing scene of 
Jacob's life, I notice no confusion, no hurry ; but the calm 
patriarch in a serene old age looks round his family, looks 
over his estate, looks firmly forward to death ; winds up all 
the threads of a long life, then gathers his feet up into the 
bed, and so yields up the ghost 

I regard this as the death-bed of a man whom God has 
blest Jacob's life was a chequered one. But he, like 
David, seems to have been one in whom the faults of 
youth and middle life were toned down in age, a man in 
whom the education of the grace of God is distinctly seen 
as year after year of his life rolls by. 
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He is now tired of life. Seventeen years before this, 
when he was first presented to Pharoah, he says, "The 
days of the years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and 
thirty years ; few and evil have the days of the years of my 
life been, and have not attained unto the days of the years 
of the life of my fathers, in the days of their pilgrimage." 
But old age has by this time, seventeen years later, made 
further ravages upon a naturally strong constitution; his 
eyes are dim for age, so that he cannot see ; he becomes 
sick : he bows himself upon the bed's head ; he has to lean 
upon the top of his staff. Still in the midst of all these 
physical disadvantages, he prepares with the greatest self- 
possession for the closing act. He knows that death is at 
hand, and, we read, Jacob called his sons, and said, 
** Gather yourselves together, that I may tell you that 
which shall befall you in the last days." He had just 
blessed Joseph with special blessings, giving him a double 
portion among his brethren— one portion for Ephraim his 
younger, and one for Manasseh his elder son ; and now the 
weird spirit of prophecy comes over him in its might ; he is 
rapt ; and pours out in poetic language what are to be the 
blessings, and what the fortunes of the families of his twelve 
sons. The incestuous Reuben is dethroned from his 
primogeniture; the manslayers, Simeon and Levi, are 
scattered among the other tribes ; the noble Judah is 
designated as he from whom Messiah shall come, and 
as the tribe which should alone remain to the end, the 
nucleus of the people at their restoration from captivity 
— **to him shall the gathering of the people be;" 
Naphthali — from whose territory hereafter the twelve 
apostles of the Gospel were to come — " is a hind let 
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loose ; he giveth goodly words ; " Joseph's pre-eminence 
in numbers and in power is strongly marked ; and the 
impetuous Benjamin, from whom Saul, the son of Kish, was 
to proceed, and that second Saul, who became the fiery and 
conquering apostle, Paul — '* Benjamin shall ravine as a 
wolf; in the morning he shall devour the prey, and at 
night he shall divide the spoil." 

And then the spirit of prophecy sinks down into the 
calmness of old age. The blessing has been pronounced 
upon all the children ; the portion which God has assigned 
to each foretold ; all that he has to say is said ; the account 
with this world closed, aud he is ready to depart And 
yet one thing more lies close to his heart He is about 
to die in a strange land — in the land of Egypt Then 
he remembers the promise which God had made to him 
and to his fathers, Abraham and Isaac, that they were 
hereafter to possess the land of Canaan ; his faith warms 
up, and he straitly charges them not to leave his body 
in Egypt, but to bury him in the cave of Machpelah — 
** There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife; there 
they buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife; and there I 
buried Leah." He wishes to possess at least the heritage 
of a grave in the land which he knew his children were 
hereafter to conquer and possess; he wishes to have his 
bones preserved and guarded by his posterity in their 
own new land. 

All this shows the preparation for death — the leisurely 
preparation which must have been in progress for years. 
When the last moments are drawing near, there is no 
hurry or confusion, no thought of worldly matters; all 
thcU has been long ago settled and arranged. But the 
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whole man is filled with the Spirit of God, and prophesies 
of the destiny of his children ; and his last act is one of 
pious faithful recognition and belief of the promises which 
God had given him, that his seed should inherit the land 
of Canaan. 

Then, all being done, the last charge given to his 
children, his life seems complete and rounded off, and 
like a shock of ripe corn, he is ready for the garner. 
**And when Jacob had made an end of commanding 
his sons, he gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded 
up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people." 

III. " He was gathered unto his people." Not his 
body, but his soul was gathered to his people. His 
body was embalmed in Egypt, whereas his people were 
lying in Canaan at Machpelah; nay, his fore-elders were 
many of them lying in Mesopotamia, and his dear Rachel 
was lying in her solitary tomb at Ramah. God gathered 
his soul to the souls of his people. So that here we 
have an intimation that the patriarchs in the olden days 
had some inkling of a future life. They did not regard 
death as annihilation, but as the gathering of a soul to 
that place where God keeps the souls of their forefathers 
till His own good time shall come for their restoration. 
**The old fathers did not look only for transitory pro- 
mises ; '* but, believing thus in a future life, they looked 
forward to " a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God." Such passages as this show that the 
Old Testament is not contrary to the New, but that in 
both everlasting Life is held out to man in Christ. 
Balaam could say, "Let me die the death of the 
righteous;" Jacob could be said to be gathered to his 
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fathers; David could say of his dead babe, "I shall go 
to him, but he shall not retiurn to me." Here is proof 
enough that they did not think that Death ends all Still 
their grounds of hope were much less firm and solid 
than those which we have given to us. 

Christ has shown to us His mastery over death; He 
has given us the true basis of hope by destroying death. 
See how He raises Jairus* daughter from the dead ! The 
widow's son at Nain, and Lazarus I See how His followers, 
Peter and Paul, raise Dorcas and Eutychus ! But, chiefly, 
see the greatest proof of His power in that, on the third 
day. He raised Himself. He who suffered Himself to 
be bound with the cords of death, and then, like Samson, 
broke them oflf Him like a thread, He who has promised 
to do so for us, saying, " I am the resurrection and the 
life, he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever believeth in Me shall never 
die" — He has given to us a stronger ground of hope 
than any which Jacob had, when he calmly yielded up 
the ghost in Egypt, Having, then, greater security, a 
fuller promise, a more lively hope — the hope of possessing 
the heavenly Canaan, not for our dead bodies, but for 
the living body and soul at the resurrection of the just 
— let us at least try and imitate, if we cannot excel, the 
calm composure and patient waiting for death which Jacob 
showed. Let us set our houses in order, making, while 
in health, such arrangements of our goods and property 
as will most equitably and justly provide for those we 
leave behind ; that when the end at last comes, we may 
concentrate the whole power of our spirits upon God, 
who is the Father of spirits, our Maker, Redeemer, 
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Sanctifier. And let us trustfully and thankfully, then, 
yield up our souls to God who gave them, in sure and 
certain hope of a joyful resurrection to eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ; for " He liveth, and was dead, and 
behold He is alive for evermore. Amen." 
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